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“Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping 
very well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I’d be- 
come. Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 

“*Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100% 
caffein-free —can’t make you nervous or keep you awake!’ 

“‘Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much 
better and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only 
regret is I didn’t change to Postum sooner!”’ 


Postum is 100% coffee-free. pee fine product of General Foods 
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LETTERS 








‘Should This Church 
Be Built?’ 


« This article [P.L., April 1, 1961] is 
one of the most significant articles on 
church program that I have ever read. 
Christ Church-Presbyterian in Burling- 
ton, Vermont, has a real vision and 
program which justify the use of “Christ” 
in its name. 

The members’ primary objective is to 
build for Christ, not for themselves. 
Their work in the jail, the rehabilitation 
of delinquents, and their other civic 
activities take precedence over pride in 
property or buildings. What a revealing 
objection to starting a building at this 
“Energies presently going into 
study and community activity would be 
siphoned off into getting the building 
finished, Important projects would have 
to be dropped, and significant new proj- 
ects postponed if not forgotten.” 

God bless them. May their tribe in- 
—Harry P, Mivkirr 

Lakeland, Florida 


time: 


crease, 


« ... It seems to me that the one unique 
function of the Christian Church is the 
worship and glorification of God, and 
that the business of proclaiming and 
living the good news about God only 
derives from this as an inevitable result. 
However important testimony by word 
and deed may be, it is not the main busi- 
ness of the Church. 

If the church has become only “a point 
of chief civic interest,” “a building, some 
brick, and glass, and wood,” as has been 
suggested, it is only because it has be- 
come so in the eyes of a congregation not 
vitally interested in the worship of God. 
Such a building is indeed not worthy of 
the “energies siphoned off from im- 
portant community projects.” This path 
of logic leads to curious conclusions. If it 
is valid, we would be justified in demol- 
ishing our existing houses of worship 
and erecting in their places “club rooms” 
and “coffee houses” which would serve 
better as forums in which to demonstrate 
and proclaim the Christian way of life. 
But if this is so, what would be the differ- 
ence between that sort of church and any 
other worthy social organization? 

Would not our Christian objectives be 
more and better accomplished if the 
church were maintained for worship, 
and the members of the congregation 
were then to devote their time and ener- 


gies to the service of worthy organi 
tions already in existence in thej 
communities where by their presen 
and example they would leaven t 


whole loaf? —Rosert F, Grov 
Somerville, New Jery 


«...1 am thrilled over the attitude an 
activities of the dedicated members ¢ 
that small congregation. It gives me te. 
newed hope that the Christian message 
for our day in our one world may vet be 
vitally demonstrated by church membey 
across the U.S.A. 
—Mrs. L. F. Hemunce 
Springfield, Missowj 


Reply to Dr. Bodo 


« Re: John R. Bodo’s letter in the Apri 
15 issue. Is an embryo minister to be 
exempt from the general precept of 
responsibility for one’s own offspring? 

... It seems to me that the theological 
student, as well as other students, should 
impose upon himself the discipline of 
waiting until he is financially able to sup- 
ply some means of support (in short, to 
hold a full-time job) before he acquires 
a wife and begets “swarms of happy, 
healthy, and hungry children.” 

Perhaps, then, a campaign to the 
churches would be successful. Perhaps 
church members would not mind “buy- 
ing up talent” if they didn’t have to 
underwrite entire families in order to 
do so. 


—Mnkrs. Joun P. Rozpay 
Sewickley, Pennsylcania 


Plea from Cuba 


« URGENT AMERICANS DO EVERY- 
THING POSSIBLE TO PREVENT 
CARRYING OUT THREATENED DI 
RECT UNITED STATES INTER- 
VENTION IN CUBA. IT WOULD BE 
A TERRIBLE TRAGIC MISTAKE. 
—LOIS KROEHLER 


(Nationai missionary, La Progresiva 
Cardenas, Cuba) 


La Progresiva is a five-unit boarding 
and day elementary and high school op- 
erated by the United Presbyterian Bourd 
of National Missions. The institution pre- 
pares young people to take an active and 
creative part in the life of their church, 
community, and country. In 1960, the 
school enrolled almost 2000 students. 


—THE EDITORS 
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PENTECOST 196! 


A Message from the Presidents of the World Council of Churches 


The keynote of St. Peter’s Pentecost sermon, the first 
sermon of the Church of Christ, is: “This Jesus God 
raised up and of that we are all witnesses.” Peter thus 
gives evidence of the fulfillment of Christ’s promise 
that His disciples would receive the Holy Spirit and 
be enabled to proclaim the good news to the ends of 
the earth. The disciples, so slow to understand and to 
believe, have been transformed by the Spirit into men 
who speak boldly and convincingly of “the mighty 
works of God” manifested in the life, death, and Res- 
urrection of Christ. Thus at the very beginning it be- 
comes clear that the Church in history is by its very 
nature a company of men and women who are all called 
to render witness to God’s act of salvation in Christ. 

Today we need this reminder about the central task 
of the Church. A world of conflict and darkness, in 
which there is so much lack of clear purpose and real 
hope, needs to hear the message of reconciliation and 
renewal of life with which the Church began on Pente- 
cost, It needs a Church which witnesses to the present 
activity of the Holy Spirit by its peacemaking, its con- 
cern for man and need, its evangelism, and by manifest- 
ing its God-given unity. 
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This year the Churches in the World Council prepare 
for their Assembly in New Delhi. The main theme will 
be: “Jesus Christ, the Light of the World.” At the center 
of our deliberations will be the absorbing purpose of 
agreeing upon our common Christian task. This is an 
opportunity to demonstrate that this great light “already 
shines” and that it dispels the darkness in and around 
us. For it is in the unity of living, praying, working, 
speaking together that the Churches must show their 
desire and readiness to reflect the one Light of the 
World. And all congregations can participate in this by 
their study of the Bible and their prayer in relation to 
the Assembly themes. 

Let us, therefore, all join in praying that the Spirit 
may inspire and enable us, like Peter, to respond grate- 
fully to Christ’s promise by accepting it and com- 
mitting ourselves to be His witnesses together. 


Bishop S. U. Barbieri—Buenos Aires 
Bishop Otto Dibelius—Berlin 
Archbishop Iakvos—New York 
Metropolitan Juhanon Mar Thoma—Tiruvella 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill—Boxford, Massachusetts 
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The Moderator reports to the Church 





“the most exciting}, 


Few, if any, who have been privileged to serve as 
Moderator of the General Assembly would deny that 
rich experience accrues to the person who, for the brief 
span of one year, occupies the highest office our Church 
can bestow upon one of its servants. 

True, it is not an easy task. The duties it imposes— 
constant travel, speechmaking without end, leadership 
responsibilities—are, at times, very demanding. It re- 
quires that one draw heavily upon all of his spiritual, 
physical, and mental resources. But I have found it to 
be an exciting task during this moderatorial year which 
draws to a close on May 17 when the 173rd General 
Assembly convenes in Buffalo, New York. 

For the first time in the more than forty years of my 
ministry, I have had the opportunity to see the Church 
in its wholeness. 

In recent years, I have regularly beaten a path be- 
tween Atlanta, Philadelphia, and New York City as a 
member of one Church agency or another. With the 
naiveté of one far removed from the geographical center 
of the Church, I thought that what happened in New 
York City and Philadelphia was all-important and that 
it was to these places that the Church looked for its 
leadership. 

Certainly, I would be the last person in the world to 
underrate the leadership abilities of our Church’s ex- 
ecutives. All of us in The United Presbyterian Church 
owe them high tribute for the magnificent jobs they 
perform—often under adverse conditions and under the 
stress of undue criticism from those who fail to under- 
stand fully the scope of the work committed to them. 

During the past year, however, I have traveled widely 
in the synods, presbyteries, and congregations in the 
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United States and abroad. I have been on the campuses 
of a number of our colleges and seminaries, where 
students, both Presbyterian and non-Presbyterian, are 
training for Christian vocations. I have talked with 
Church leaders in these places, and I am impressed— 
deeply impressed—with the quality of that leadership. 
We are doubly blessed that in this day of crisis in the 
world there are so many fine men and women who are 
playing such a vital role in the life and work of the 
Church. 

Perhaps an older man might make this observation: 
In the early days of my own ministry, a young man felt 
that he didn’t have a chance to do more than serve 
within the confines of his local situation. But now the 
doors are open for wider service for young people in 
the high mission of the Church to the world. It was 
this impression that I carried away particularly from 
the series of Moderator’s Conferences earlier this year, 
where I had the good fortune to mingle with younger 
men and women from all walks of life—men and women 
united in one purpose, to serve their Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 

At the outset I must say that I was most fortunate and 
greatly pleased to have Mrs. Turner accompany me on 
my extended trips throughout the Church. She was with 
me when I visited in seven of our synods and went with 
me on the two trips I took outside the boundaries of the 
United States. Because she has shared so much with 
me this year, and because our observations of the 
Church are the same, this is, in a sense, her report as 
well as mine. If we were to choose to emphasize any 
high point of this past year, it would have to be the 


. opportunity that was ours to meet with Christians in 
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other lands. 

In October, Mrs. Turner and I journeyed to Lisbon, 
Rome, Marseilles, Paris, Geneva, and Edinburgh. Our 
primary purpose was to meet with leaders of Protestant 
Churches in those cities, where there are represented 
a number of the strains of the Reformed heritage. We 
were told by the Commission-on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, which helped plan our trip, that our visit 
to Europe was the first made by a Moderator of our 
Church in more than twelve vears. 

In Lisbon, I was privileged to assist in the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper on World- 
wide Communion Sunday. The Evangelical Presbyte- 
rian Church of Portugal is like a tender plant. It became 
an autonomous Church just eight years ago, Its strength 
lies in the fact that it is an indigenous Church, truly 
Portuguese in character. There are real opportunities 
presenting themselves to this young Church, particu- 
larly in the areas that lie south of Lisbon. 

The African countries wrestling with their newly 
won independence need the Christian leadership that 
this Church and the cooperating boards of the Method- 
ist and Presbyterian Churches have already begun to 
give in the Lisbon area. Much that can be done for the 
progress of the gospel in Angola, Portuguese West 
Africa, and Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, must 
be done through Portugal itself. This is a task com- 
mitted to 9,000 adult Protestants in a country with a 
population of 9,000,000. 

We will long remember that when we alighted from 
our plane at Lisbon’s airport, we saw a large bulletin 
board announcing flight schedules. The one that caught 
our attention was the announcement of an overnight 
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by Herman L. Turner 


year of our lives” 


flight to Leopoldville. Lisbon is a doorway to the great 
continent of Africa, where the struggle for the freedom 
of men’s bodies and souls has already been joined. The 
outcome of that struggle will doubtless shape the 
world’s future course. 

So here in Portugal’s chief city the Protestant seed 
has been sown; the tending that we give it could, with 
God’s guidance, make it blossom into one of the major 
enterprises of modern missions. 

Our three-day visit with the Moderator of the 
Waldensian Church in Italy, the Reverend Dr. 
Ermanno Rostan, left us with the conviction that the 
minority Protestant Churches of Latin Europe provide 
us with a laboratory for the understanding of smaller 
Churches all over the world. Even such a brief visit as 
we had with the leader of a Church that for centuries 
has been engaged in an uphill struggle was sufficient 
to help us appreciate more vividly the position of the 
small Christian minorities in Japan, the Middle East, 
and Africa. 

The Waldensian Church has existed since 1290, but 
has, of necessity, been clandestine and isolated through- 
out most of its existence. It was not until 1848 that it was 
permitted to be more than a “refugee Church” in its own 
land. Then, against tremendous odds, it managed to 
spread out to more than one hundred places in Italy 
and Sicily. This the Waldensians accomplished on their 
own resources for the most part, though as far back as 
1830 our Church did give some financial assistance to 
these beleaguered people. This reminded us, by the 
way, that the thing we call interchurch aid is not some- 
thing newfangled. We have been at it—half-heartedly 
at times—for 130 years in the case of the Waldensians, 








“the most exciting year of our lives” 


In 1960, the Waldensian Church had a “population,” 
as they call it, of 33,000. But what a lot the membership 
of that littlke Church does. Together with other Protes- 
tants in Italy, they carry a refugee case load of more 
than 1,100 persons—approximately one for every thirty 
members. 

One can't help being deeply impressed with the 
witness that the Waldensian Church is giving to Protes- 
tant Christianity at the center of the Roman Church. 
These spiritual sons and daughters of Peter Waldo need 
our prayers and our support. 

In Marseilles we had the opportunity to see another 
minority Church at work, this time the French Re- 
formed Church; With no more than 3,500 members in 
Marseilles, it has a program which includes the opera- 
tion of eight institutions, including hospitals and social 
service centers. Its ministry to North Africans is remark- 
able. In cooperation with other Protestant denomina- 
tions, it is extending a helping hand to many of the 
30,000 North Africans who come to this port city for 
short-term employment. In a downtown center, oper- 
ated under the auspices of CIMADE (Comité Inter- 
Mouvements Auprés des Evacués), these displaced 
persons are taught to read and write, to care for them- 
selves, and to adjust to the strange life of the metropolis. 
In the contacts now being made in this fashion in 
Marseilles, a new door may be opening through which 
the Church can enter to preach the gospel to the Moslem 
world of North Africa. 

Our journey to Paris was a most pleasant interlude 
in our European trip. I had the pleasure of preaching 
in the American Church there. This nondenominational 
Protestant Church, under the leadership of the Rever- 
end Dr. Clayton Williams, a United Presbyterian pas- 
tor, is meeting the needs of resident Americans as well 
as visitors and American armed forces personnel sta- 
tioned nearby. 

It was with more than ordinary interest that we 
viewed the headquarters of the World Council of 
Churches and the World Presbyterian Alliance in 
Geneva. We came away with a better understanding 
than we had had before of our Reformed and Presbyte- 
rian heritage and of the ecumenical movement in which 
John Calvin's successors have played such a prominent 
part. 

I was an official delegate of The United Presbyterian 
Church at the Fourth Centenary observance of the 
Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, October 10-14. This 
pleasant duty included attendance at: the premier of 
the play “Master John Knox” at Gateway Theater; a 
special Service of Solemn Thanksgiving at St. Giles 
Cathedral—a scene of dignified splendor and a colorful 
procession of notables and clergy, with Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edinburgh in attendance; the 
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CONTINUED 


opening of the General Assembly of the Church 
Scotland, including the Queen’s address to the As 
sembly. 

Later, Mrs. Turner and I were guests at a receptiog 
given by the Queen at Holyrood Palace, and we had 
the privilege of talking privately with Her Majesty. 
Our conversation was about The United Presbyterian 
Church in America and the Church of Scotland’s Gen 
eral Assembly. The Queen said that she was greatly 
pleased with the Assembly’s dignity and spirit, and she 
indicated a knowledge of Church life in the United 
States that both surprised and delighted us. 

During the reception given by the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, John H. S. Burleigh, I presented 
to him a medailion bearing the seal of the Genera 
Assembly of our Church, struck on the special occasion 
of the Centenary observance. We shall always cam 
with us the rich memories of the Church of Scotland 
to which we American Presbyterians owe so much. 

Back from our 14,000-mile overseas journey, we 
busied ourselves in visits to congregations, presbyteries, 
and synods in our own land. On nearly every occasion 
we were questioned closely about race relations in the 
South. It is my observation that although the South 
has problems peculiar to itself in the area of inter- 
personal relationships, Northern states are not entirely 
free from the racial prejudice and intolerance that is 
considered by many to be the exclusive possession of 
those who live below the Mason-Dixon Line. I do not 
say this in defense of the so-called Southern way of 
life, but only to point out that other parts of our country 
have not yet faced squarely the racial problem and the 
opportunities that can come from its solution. 

[ am pleased to report that Dr. Marion Boggs, Moder- 
ator of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
and I enjoyed close relations during the year, using 
every opportunity presented to us to enrich the relations 
of our two communions. All of my ministry has been 
in the South. I have been blessed by my associations 
with fellow Christians in the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. On April 30 I was our Church’s delegate to the 
centennial celebration of the U.S. Church, held in 
connection with its General Assembly in Dallas, Texas. 
[ could not help but think, on that occasion, not of the } 
century during which we have been apart, but of the 
next century and its challenge to the two “separated” 
communions. Never have these two branches of 
Presbyterianism in the United States had a better op- 
portunity to bring about healing, sanity, and unity in 
the Church and in the nation. It is my considered 
opinion that we are closer to being a united Church 
than many persons might believe. 

The Moderators of these two Churches were together 4 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Pastor Theodore Kline reads Bible in chancel incorporating symbols of Hebrew and Christian tradition. 


Star of David and a Cross 


A Baltimore congregation rediscovers its Hebrew roots 


by Rosert B. CUNNINGHAM 


A Hebrew Menorah (seven-branched candlestick ) 
on a Christian Communion table .. . A star of David 
on the ‘lectern ‘of a Christian sanctuary, while on the 
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pulpit is a cross . .. An Ark of the Covenant containing 
the Scriptures and the Shema (“Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one”) in a Christian chancel . . . Above 
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Star of David and a Cross 


CONTINUED 


the Ark, the perpetual lamp and the tablets of the law 
—and all these Jewish symbols joined with Christian 
symbols in the sanctuary of a Christian church. 


Strange, contradictory, illogical? How can such things 


be in a Christian church? They not only can be, they 
are in the slightly-more-than-one-vear-old Emmanuel 
Presbyterian Hebrew-Christian Congregation of Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

What seems so strange to many Christians is quite 
natural to Emmanuel’s members. Mrs. Bernice Gottlieb, 
for example, sees nothing strange or contradictory in 
all this. As she remarked: “This might be a good thing 
for all Christian churches to consider, if they take their 
Hebrew roots seriously. What would be wrong with 
putting a star of David in the sanctuary with the cross?” 

“What's more,” said another member, “the bringing 
together of Hebrew and Christian symbols might help 
knock the idea many Jewish people have that the Chris- 
tian faith calls for a complete abandonment of their 
Jewish heritage.” 

“Not only can such things be, but such things ought 
to be,” added Emmanuel’s pastor, forty-three-year-old 
Theodore Kline, who prefers to be called Pastor Kline. 
The presence of these familiar symbols is no compro- 
mise, no watering down of Christian faith. It is. rather, 
a serious attempt to give more than lip service to the 
rich Hebrew heritage of the Christian Church. Apart 
from such knowledge, no Christian can know fully who 
he is as a Christian. 


Sunday morning 

The most dramatic intermingling of Hebrew and 
Christian traditions occurs on Sunday morning at 11:00 
1.M. Worship opens with the Shema ( “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one”) in Hebrew. These words, in- 
scribed in gold on a wooden scroll within the Ark (a 
rectangular boxlike structure centered on the back 
chancel wall), are the call to worship. At the Scripture 
reading, Pastor Kline moves to the Ark behind the 
Communion table and quotes the familiar Biblical 
words, “The veil of the temple is rent in twain . . . He 
is our peace who has made both one, and has broken 
down the middle wall of partition between us.” Im- 
pressively, he draws aside the curtain. The Bible is 
then carried from the Ark to the lectern for reading. 
Following the pastoral praver, the congregation reads 
in unison from the Jewish Book of Daily Prayer. 

Normally the sermon explores the different facets of 
the Jewish-Christian relationship, tying together Old 
and New Testaments. A benediction in Hebrew con- 
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cludes the worship. meanin 

But why this apparent “going out of the way” ty ground 
recognize Judaism? The ministry of the church in it gaims 
community provides the clue. Emmanuel is situated ip Emn 
the Liberty and Park Heights section of Baltimore, con. regatec 
sisting largely of business and professional people. ghetto: 
Many of these are of Jewish background, and signifi @ tor Kli 
cantly a good many are partners in Jewish-Christian§ 4, the 
marriages. To minister to such a constituency, as Pastor house 


Kline suggests, demands an intelligent appeal to both churct 


Jew and Gentile. The Jewish symbols and worship pebre 
elements are no clever gimmick “to hook” Jewish people 
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Elements of Passover Seder are consecrated by Pastor Kline 
before distribution to members seated around the tables. 
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into a Christian church. Rather, they help create a 
meaningful climate in which those of Hebrew back- 
ground can think through without embarrassment the 
'n its# claims of Christ and his Church. 


” 
av t 


ted inf’ Emmanuel Church will have no truck with the seg- 
*: Ol regated approach. It has no intention of being a reverse 
cope ghetto—a Christian community just for Jews. Says Pas- 
ignit tor Kline: “We aim at nothing short of a total ministry 
eal to the total community. We are neither a neighborhood 

both house nor a wayside mission; we are a neighborhood 


church with a neighborhood ministry. We accept the 
Hebrew-Christian parish God has given us, and wit- 
ness to a gospel intended for all men. Only thus can 
we be faithful to the inclusiveness of the gospel and 
the need of the community.” 

One of Emmanuel’s most rewarding ministries is to 
couples of mixed marriage. Ordinarily, it is tough going 
' for these couples who face a double prejudice. As one 
- of them put it: “Neither of us felt at home in the 
other's church. Not that we didn’t try it out; we did, 
"and we just couldn’t make a go of it.” Many couples 
took the easy way out. Religion went by default; that 
pis, until the children came. With the children came the 
P question of religious education. One mother’s comment 
» istypical: “My children were simply lost. Other children 
“had their religious ties; mine had none. A newspaper 
vad first attracted us to Emmanuel. Now, after several 
"months, we have come to see that the church really 
met us at the point of our need.” 


ship 
eople 






The Whippos’ story 

For the Gentiles attending Emmanuel, the story is 
| equally amazing. As indicated, the Church has a min- 
; istry to the whole community, not just to Jews. High- 
lighting this is the story of a Gentile family, Richard 
% and Virginia Whippo and their three children, Georgia, 
Carol, and Marilyn. The Whippos moved into the com- 
@ «munity from a North Baltimore Presbyterian church 
\@ some months ago. Looking for a church to attend, they 
were attracted to Emmanuel by its nearness and Pres- 
byterian background. What the Whippos found in this 
Hebrew-Christian congregation is enthusiastically de- 

scribed by the family’s teen-age daughter, Georgia. 
“Daddy and I went the first Sunday, and believe me, 
we were surprised. I never saw a church like it before. 
There were a lot of things around I knew were Jewish 
—well, like the star of David, for instance. There was 
a Jewish prayer book in the pew, and the whole con- 
gregation read from it. Pastor Kline opened worship 
with some Hebrew words. At the Scripture reading he 
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Flanked by pines, contemporary church is located in subur- 
ban Baltimore, Md. An unusual feature of Christian educa- 
tion program is the weekly class in the Hebrew language. 


went to a place behind the Communion table with the 
curtain in front of it. He repeated some words about a 
veil being rent and a wall torn down. Then he opened 
the curtain and took the Bible that was there to the 
pulpit and read it. The pastor said a lot of things about 
Christ in the sermon. Then he gave the benediction 
in Hebrew.” 

One way the church breaks through to the community 
is through its day nursery and kindergarten. There are 
two daily sessions, Monday through Friday, under the 
supervision of Emmanuel’s Director of Christian Educa- 
tion, Miss Jean Dunkerton. Sessions meet in the attrac- 
tively decorated all-purpose room of the educational 
wing. “The approach is definitely religious,” says Theo- 
dore Kline. “We share the Word of God with the chil- 
dren through song and story. On the Jewish high holy 
days there are Purim plays, Passover plays, and Chan- 
nukah-Christmas plays, always immensely popular with 
both parents and children. No attempt is made to travel 
under false wraps. In a preregistration conference with 
parents, the Christian emphasis is always explained.” 

Through the nursery’s tender care of her eczema-af- 
flicted son, Mrs. Bernice Gottlieb found the meaning 
of Christian love. Gratefully she says: “What does my 
salvation have to do with nursery school? Doesn't the 
Bible say ‘A little child shall lead them’? I think Em- 
manuel’s kindergarten is a wonderful work. . . . One 
of its most outstanding features is that there is enough 
love for every child—for all there now and for all who 
will come in the future.” 

Before the Jewish-Christian community can be con- 
fronted with Christ and his claims, the church must 
gain attention. This Emmanuel accomplishes through 
its recognition of the Jewish holy days. Well-publicized 
worship services mark these days and the meaning they 
have for the Christian faith. Each celebration includes 
some of the Jewish worship symbolism peculiar to the 
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Star of David and a Cross 


CONTINUED 


day being observed. For example, on Passover there is an 
observance of the Passover meal, the Seder. The pastor 
explains how Jesus, when observing this meal with his 
disciples, used the unleavened bread and the wine to 
represent his broken body and shed blood. On Chan- 
nukah the eight Channukah candles are lit (represent- 
ing the eight days of deliverance under the Maccabees ), 
and the light is then transferred to the seven-branched 
candlestick, the center candle (the last to be lighted ) 
standing for the Messiah, the light of the world. For 
Rosh Hashana, ushering in the Jewish new year, the 
shofar or ram’s horn is blown three times as in the 
synagogue. The first sounding, a loud one, represents 
Creation; the second, considerably weaker, the Fall; 
and the third, loud again, the Restoration (the Mes- 
sianic fulfillment). 

On the educational scene, an adult Bible study and 
Hebrew class meet with the pastor every Tuesday eve- 
ning, and one for young people every Wednesday at 
four-fifteen. For a text, the groups use a book that en- 
joys a wide popularity among the synagogues of Ballti- 
more City. The classes have two objectives: (1) to 
throw light on the Hebrew roots of the Christian faith, 
which is accomplished by word study and the readings 
from the Old Testament; (2) to permit those of Jewish 
background to keep in touch with the language of their 
fathers. Like the nursery, registration is open to any 
member of the community, Jew or Gentile. And also 
like the nursery, the language groups constitute an- 
other open door to the life and message of the Hebrew- 
Christian community. 


A child’s reaction 

A twelve-year-old who was about to unite with the 
church said of the class: “I'm glad I can go to the 
Hebrew class because all of my Jewish friends talk 
about studying Hebrew. Now I can join in their con- 
versation. And besides that, I’m very glad to learn 
Hebrew because it reminds me of my background.” 

Family experiences open another door to personal 
encounter. Each Christmas a Gentile wife entertains 
her Jewish “in-laws” at dinner. There is an exchange 
of gifts and plenty of good fun. But then, as she puts 
it, “I always find a natural opportunity during the day 
to say quite simply, without arguing or preaching, why 
Christians celebrate Christmas and what Christmas 
means to me.” There is no embarrassment or resentment 
—just a friendly sharing of something vital and real. 

The new church structure, dedicated on Sunday, 
October 19, 1959, is modern in design, and features a 
high-peaked cathedral roof. A flat-roofed extension is 
used as an educational building. Right next door is 
the attractive stone house which is home for Pastor 
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Kline, his lovely wife Beulah, and their four interestiy 
children, Cindy, fourteen; Miriam, thirteen; and ¢ 
twins, Barry and Shelly, twelve. It is in this house, 
well as in his church study, that Kline meets with con 
munity people seeking help. Many of these are partne 
in Hebrew-Christian marriages, responding to the Fy 
day news ad and making their first contact by t 
phone. 

Directly back of the manse is a real crowd pleaser 
a large swimming pool that proves a popular summe 
gathering place for neighborhood adults and young 
sters. Unlike most private outdoor pools, Emmanuelj 
pool offers no glowing status symbol. What it does offe 
is a friendly climate in which meaningful dialogue ca 
take place between congregation and community. Ofter 
between swims an informal, free-wheeling group mee 
for Bible study and discussion. The word is that thi 
idea has really caught on, especially with the youngster 

Emmanuel has a healthy respect for a continuing 
parish calling program. This it sees as another im 
portant way by which the Church witnesses in Gods 
world. As Pastor Kline thinks of them, the visits havea 
three-pronged objective: (1) to get to know the people 
of the community and tell a little of the story of the 
church; (2) to express the friendship of Emmanuels 
Hebrew-Christian congregation; (3) to invite those 
showing interest to visit the church and share in its 
life. Visitors report a keen interest in the “Hebrew- 
Christian congregation” idea, and they are pleasantly 
surprised by the friendly reception of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian homes. A top calling experience occurred recently 
when Jewish-Christian couples visited Jewish-Christian 
couples. They were amazed not only by what happened 
in the homes, but by what happened in them through 
this sharing experience. 

Emmanuel’s pastor and people subscribe to one dy- 
namic credo under whose compulsion they live and 
work: God's redeeming love in Christ embraces all 
men. . . . The Church must include the Jew in its wit- 
ness if it would take seriously the uniqueness of its 
Messiah. This witness must be relevant and concerned, 
meeting the Jew on his own ground (heritage) and at 
the point of his need. 

The Church must cast off its defeatism, seeing the 
work not as evangelism’s lost cause but as God’s chal- 
lenge to a total witness. Therefore the Church must 
scrap its obsession with success and numbers and must 
begin to trust the Holy Spirit to give it a faithful min- 
istry to all people in all the world. 

Believing that the Hebrew-Christian congregation is 
the most adequate response to such a faith, Emmanuel’ 
minister and congregation face tomorrow’s challenge 
with a bright and confident hope. 
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Margaret Rugg, carrying an armload of used clothing to the car, helps in collection of garments, which are taken to the 
church to be sorted, bagged, and (at right) loaded onto a truck for shipment to the Church World Service processing center. 


Presbyterians of Westfield, 
New Jersey, gather used 


garments the year round for... 


A Need 
That Knows 


No Season 
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Collecting good used clothing for ref- 
ugees and other needy persons overseas 
is a year-round avocation for members 
of the Presbyterian Church of West- 
field, New Jersey. Young people always 
seem to be designing a new promotional 
poster or stuffing sorted garments into 
duffel bags supplied by the Church 
World Service Center in New York. For 
four years, says the Reverend James D. 
Cole, minister to youth, a couple dozen 
teen-agers have gone to the clothing 
center at New Windsor, Maryland, dur- 
ing their midwinter school vacation. 
There they worked beside other volun- 
teers sorting, packing, and loading bales 
of garments into trucks for shipment 
overseas. At Westfield, a team from the 
Women’s Association, which is in charge 
of the continuous clothing drive, devotes 
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several hours weekly to sorting used 
clothing in a room set aside for that pur- 
pose. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
last year Westfield contributed 6,700 
pounds of used clothing, an average of 
one-and-one-half pounds per member, 
By comparison, the 1,272,763 pounds 
collected in 1960 throughout The United 
Presbyterian Church represent a per 
capita gift of less than a half-pound. 

Presbyterians, although giving twice 
as much used clothing as any other de- 
nomination, have no reason to feel 
elated. Dr. W. Scott McMunn, secretary 
for special services of the General Coun- 
cil, points out that last year American 
churches collected only half the cloth- 
ing needed to fill well documented re- 
quests from Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia. This year the estimates are for 
15,000,000 pounds, a 50 per cent in- 
crease over 1960. 

Dr. McMunn, who has witnessed 
clothing distribution in several countries 
abroad, urges church members to con- 
duct clothing drives as part of their con- 
tinuous ministry to people in need. “In 
our closets,” he says, “are the warm gar- 


' — ments that can save the lives of thou- 
Donald Keel and Neale dePlanque, members of team which worked at processing 


center during midwinter vacation, put finishing touches to poster announcing drive. 


sands.” 


Items Needed . . .« suits, 
overcoats, trousers, overalls, dresses, 
skirts, caps, gloves, mittens, sweat- 
ers, robes, mufflers, blankets, under- 
wear, stockings, layettes, infants’ 
wear, cloth remnants for sewing, 
sturdy work shoes, children’s shoes, 
women’s shoes (not high heels) of 
larger sizes. Do not send hats, bath- 
ing suits, ties, formal clothes, pock- 
etbooks, or bulky bedding such as 
pillows and mattresses. 


Send clothing . . . plus eight 
cents a pound to cover processing 
costs...to your nearest Church 
World Service Center: 


4165 Duncan Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


New Windsor, Maryland 
Nappanee, Indiana 


110 East 29th Street 
New York 16, New York 


919 Emerald Avenue 
Modesto, California 
Volunteers from the Women’s Association—Mrs. R. B. Russell, Mrs. Elmer Rice, and 
Mrs. Robert Elliott—sort clothing in a room of the church set aside for that purpose. 
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WHAT ARE 


THE SHADES OF 


BLACK? 





Current analyses of the nuclear competition challenge all 


Americans to realism, all Christians to rediscover their faith 


by John R. Fry 


Three authoritative books recently published on the 
subject of thermonuclear warfare and American policy 
etch a sharply defined future: a grim future. 

The following synthesis of the analytical material in 
these books (listed on page 17) expresses a composite 
point of view on matters where the three agree. They 
argue that we are going to perish as a nation, or we are 
going to pay an enormous price in money, research, in- 
telligence, and patience beyond all current imagining 
merely for the sake of staying alive. Most ethical de- 
cisions a nation must make range between a black and 
a white through a spectrum of grays. Our present de- 
cision has no white and virtually no gray area. We 
have only a series of blacks to deal with. 

We face a resourceful potential enemy who has at 
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least as many thermonuclear weapons as we do, and 
they are at least as good as ours. The potential enemy 
is in a much better position than we are to ride out 
any first strike we might make (because we simply do 
not know where all his weapons are, consequently can- 
not destroy them). With our first strike over, much of 
his striking force in good order, we stand to suffer 
destruction at a level that he chooses. Were he to strike 
first, preferably at a moment when our SAC had just 
come off a total alert, he could pretty well knock out 
our retaliatory capability, thus putting us, again, at the 
mercy of a destruction level that he chooses: all of the 
U.S.A.., all of our cities, five cities, whatever he thinks 
would be enough to force us to surrender. 

In such a situation (our present situation, unfortun- 
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(CONTINUED) 


ately) we have begun to put our striking force into 
shape so that it can withstand a first strike and subse- 
quently be able to subject the enemy to massive de- 
struction. Hence our crash programs on minutemen 
missiles and the polaris missile system. We have also 
begun to see that our widely heralded policy of massive 
retaliation will deter an enemy only as long as he will 
suffer more than he will gain. When the picture changes, 
that is, when he stands to gain by war—above all, when 
he is likely to win—he is deterred from starting a war 
only by factors such as political favorability, or weather, 
but not by our arsenal. 

Pleas for general disarmament in such a situation, 
in the opinion of authorities, sound either cynical or 
naive (see Kissinger especially, pp. 231-7). Taking away 
our arsenal gives the potential enemy a really free ride, 
which means, no matter how it happens, the Sovietiza- 
tion of the U.S.A. Taking away all thermonuclear weap- 
ons that presently belong to Americans and Russians 
(also to China? Israel? France? England?) means that 
the first nation to go into production on the sly ends up 
winners of the heavyweight championship of the world, 
because he could develop one hundred undetectable 
weapons and then be in a position to work an effective 
blackmail on the very trusting souls trying (futilely ) 
to inspect him. 

The major goal of American policy in the foreseeably 
dim future, according to Kahn, Kissinger, and Hadley, 
is not disarmament but, instead, a symmetry of forces 
existing in a stable political environment. This means 
that barring technological breakthroughs of unprece- 
dented proportions, the two major nuclear powers con- 
tinue to maintain a rough equality of delivery systems, 
detection systems, and defense systems. Furthermore, 
the symmetry of power has to be maintained in a non- 
hysterical environment where neither foe feels so 
threatened that he might be trigger-happy and set off 
accidentally or irrationally a war which could not be 
stopped short of holocaust. Attaining a comparatively 
relaxed, stable political environment, then, is the first 
aim of any arms control negotiations, understanding, of 
course, that negotiation would be impossible were a 
dangerous assymmetry, such as a severe missile gap, 
to exist. 

The likelihood of gaining the goal depends directly 
and immediately on our willingness to act like a major 
thermonuclear power. We must be resourceful, sure of 
our aims, ready to propose, ready to bargain, and keenly 
aware of the caliber of the opposition. Kissinger says, 
“The absence of trust is precisely what makes arms 
control so important. When the survival of society is 
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involved, it does not seem unreasonable to strive 
safeguards other than the word of men who arrest 
the leaders of the Hungarian revolution while negotig 
ing an armistice with them and who executed the 
despite a promise of safe-conduct” (p. 276). And saj 
guards have to be negotiated within the mutual sé 
interest of the negotiators. Intractable stands may lod 
good in the home-town papers ( New York or Moscow 
but they vield nothing. We cannot, in other words, keg 
pretending that Khrushchev is just a juvenile deli 
quent who will one day straighten out and get a stead 
job. He is an incredibly powerful man whose princip: 
aim, so far quite successfully pursued, is the stead 
demoralization of the West with his shows of recale: 
trance (over Berlin, as an example), alternated with 
noncredible proposals for complete disarmament. 

Insistently forcing the achievement of our major pol 
icy goal is the threat of extinction that is psychologically 
unthinkable but no less immediate. Every living da 
we face something like this: 


“Ten Megatons on Los Angeles” 

“. .. Let us imagine that a ten-megaton 
warhead is exploded in the civic area of down- 
town Los Angeles. The bomb hits during the 
working hours of a weekday. . . . The blast 
effects would exterminate virtually all but the 
most deeply sheltered living things within a 
radius of five miles. Blast casualties would be 
severe up to a distance of ten miles. But the 
phenomenon that would complete the dev- 
astation of life in the entire area would be fire. 
The area would be one great sea of fire, which 
would burn until there was nothing more to 
consume. A good proportion of the metro- 
politan area’s three-and-a-half million cars and 
trucks would be lifted and thrown like gro- 
tesque Molotov cocktails, to spew flaming gas- 
oline, oil, and automotive shrapnel onto and 
into everything in their paths. In an instant 
most underground gasoline and oil tanks 
would rupture and explode within the blast 
area, and a large proportion of the remainder 
within the firestorm radius would follow, each 
in its own particular manner—pumps and pipes 
sheared, and finally, higher And higher am- 
bient temperatures which would soon expand, 
rupture, and explode the remainder. 

“Beyond the blast radius, the remaining area 
of Los Angeles is occupied by relatively few 
first-class concrete and steel buildings; a much 
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greater proportion is the debris of an indus- 
trial society: auto junk yards, lumberyards, 
row upon row of cheap flammable commercial 
structures. But most important, this remaining 
area is comprised of over 50 per cent brush- 
covered hills and scrub forest. . . . The novel 
aspect of a thermonuclear conflagration, how- 
ever, is that most of these highly flammable 
materials would break into intense flame si- 
multaneously—a phenomenon never before 
achieved either by man or by natural 
causes... . 

“It seems clear that in the event of such 
an attack there would be virtually no survivors 
of the blast and thermal effects, with the pos- 
sible exception of a few persons who had made 
elaborate preparations for surviving the catas- 
trophe. Their shelters would have to be very 
deep and provided with a built-in oxygen 
supply and cooling system. Unless they were 
able to maintain themselves in such a shelter 
for many weeks, their chances of making their 
way to relative safety would be slim.” 

—Community of Fear, Brown and Real 


This fictional picturing of what an ordinary bomb 
could do should be seen in the perspective of what 
some fancy bombs might do. It is well within either 
Russian or American technical capability to build a 
“doomsday machine” that would literally destroy every- 
thing. As Communist China develops a nuclear capac- 
ity, it, too, can develop such a world-suicide threat. 

The stakes are unimaginably high. They grow higher 
as other nations join the nuclear club. The experts point 
out that hysterical reaction in the form of extreme dis- 
plays of pacifism (the Bertrand Russell display in Great 
Britain, to cite one example ), if heeded by policy heads, 
would mean that the Kremlin had blackmailed us into 
surrender by frightening us to death. Likewise, getting 
trigger-happy ourselves, firing off our arsenal at Russia 
in a manner and at a time of our choosing, might give 
us the initiative but also destroy most of Russia and 
most of the U.S.A. in the process—a hollow victory, if 
indeed we should prove victorious. 

What range is there, then, in the shades of black, 
if we have nothing but black to deal with? Herman 
Kahn thinks that we must think about actual bombs 
falling (as in the Los Angeles picture) so that we can 
begin to make intelligent plans to carry on in an en- 
vironment where the survivors will not envy the dead. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE NECESSITY FOR CHOICE 

(Harper and Brothers, 1960; $5.50; 370 pp.) by Henry 
A. Kissinger, Associate Professor of Government at 
Harvard, a faculty member of the Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs, and Director of the Defense Studies 
Program; recipient of the Woodrow Wilson Award in 
1958 for his book, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Pol- 
icy; former director of the Special Studies Project, 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. 

This book provides a detailed discussion of problems 
in deterrence, negotiation, arms control, set in a frame- 
work of intimate understanding of our foreign policy 
since 1945. Mr. Kissinger’s book is the most difficult, 
sane, and balanced work available today. 


ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR 

(Princeton University Press, 1960; $10.00; 651 pp.) 
by Herman Kahn, member of the Physics Division of 
The RAND Corporation since 1948; consultant to the 
Gaither Committee, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization; resi- 
dent at the Center of International Studies while pre- 
paring the three lectures out of which this book has 
been prepared. 

Mr. Kahn's unpopular thesis is that we must think 
about war itself, using the most advanced methods 
of program planning, cost analysis, and using all 
available unclassified data in order to prepare our- 
selves for thermonuclear eventualities. He argues re- 
sourcefully and fully that working out means for 
preventing thermonuclear war without plans for riding 
out a catastrophe invites the catastrophe. 


THE NATION’S SAFETY AND ARMS CONTROL 

(The Viking Press, 1961; $3.00; 160 pp.) by Arthur 
T. Hadley, Newsweek reporter covering the Pentagon; 
later News Development Editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune; author-participant in the 1960 Summer 
Study conference on arms control organized by some 
leading scientists at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, supported by the Twentieth Century Fund. 

This writer has used the results of a strenuous con- 
ference study on arms control as a starting place for 
elaborating the possibilities and problems of arms con- 
trol. The practical proposals he evolves deserve the 
most careful scrutiny and wide respect. 


COMMUNITY OF FEAR , 
Pamphlet issued by the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, established by the Fund for 
the Republic. Single copies are free, obtainable from: 


Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Box 


4068, Santa Barbara, California. 

This forty-page pamphlet was written by Harrison 
Brown, a Professor of Geochemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology, and James Real, a manage- 
ment and sales consultant and an adviser to the Cen- 
ter's Study of the Political Process. The pamphlet is a 
brief, precise, and practical look at the present and 
foreseeable consequences of the arms race. 
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serious and otherwise 
by editors and contributors 


Not Divided 


Once in a while we like to record in these columns 
a small victory for people in their never-ending war 
with such enemies as lock step, legalism, and old- 
fashioned prejudice. There was such a victory not long 
ago in Minnesota, where the Supreme Court stuck up 
for the right of an American Indian woman to be buried 
by the side of her Swedish-American husband. As it 
happens, neither of the people in question is dead yet. 
But, foreseeing the day when they will be, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Erickson had bought themselves a cemetery lot. 

When Mrs. Erickson told the proprietors of the burial 
ground that she was descended from the original in- 
habitants of this continent rather than from those who 
took over later, the owners expressed regret, but said 
their rules forbade them to inter her. The Ericksons 
thought they had a right to be buried together and took 
the case to court. 

The Supreme Court, in agreeing with the Ericksons, 
pronounced rather wryly on the whole question of skin 
color and burial. Said they, “We cannot believe that a 
man’s mortal remains will disintegrate any less peace- 
ably because of the close proximity of the body of a 
member of another race, and in that inevitable dis- 
integration ... pigmentation of the skin cannot long 
endure.” 


Just Lie There 


A bountifully illustrated mail-order catalogue fell 
into our hands recently, and we began to read it simply 
because we can never resist the lure of anything printed. 
Before we had got very far, we caught a fair, fresh 
glimpse of the great American public, the potential 
customer, and what this public wants. What it wants 
is nothing more or less than release from toil, thought, 
or anything which might cause fatigue. 


For instance: “Adjustable lawn edger lets you stan( 
erect while it does all the work”; “world’s first self. 
service bird feeder ...train the birds to feed them. 
selves”; “curl-a-matic puts your hair up in seconds. 
“amazing mystic voodoo bulb . . . grows on air—doesn} 
need water, soil, or even a pot.” As if it were not enough 
to be able to avoid all the labor connected with keeping 
up one’s person, one’s yard, and one’s sense of respon. 
sibility to one’s feathered friends, this catalogue offer 
ways of getting out of the work connected with recrea. 
tional ventures one needn't have entered upon in the 
first place. 

Item: an automatic card-shuffler. Item: a machine 
to help in handicapping the horses at the track, and one 
to add up your golf score automatically. Item: a gadget 
to enable you to “draw from real life the first day- 
without a lesson. . . . You follow the lines, colors of the 
picture image. NO GUESSWORK; it proportions for 
you. 
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The makers and marketers of these myriad effort- 
savers aren't at fault; they just try to sell what we the 
people want. If the mail-order firm which puts out this 
catalogue would like a nice over-all motto for its next 
brochure, we offer the following, copyright-free sugges- 
tion, “Don’t do anything; just lie there.” 


Fish Story 


Something like twenty years seem to have slipped 
away between our most recent visit to the aquarium, 
and the one before that. We are sorry we let all that 
time go by without calling on the infinite variety of our 
finny friends. 

It was dark in the aquarium, until we got used to it, 
and the small tanks glowed like opals in the wall. There 
were tiny clown fish, wearing orange and white Harle- 
quin suits, in one. Another held zebra fish, all black and 
white striped. There were squirrel fish and elephant 
fish (little fellows looking out at us mournfully behind 
their long noses). There were fish you can see through, 
and green luminous ones with white dots—even red, 
white, and blue fish, we swear it. 
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Great lungfish breathed through some kind of ap- 
atus we didn’t have time to examine. Sting rays, 
joking as if they had got those long, thin tails on by 
mistake, flew through the water flapping their fins like 
cow wings. We saw egg-laying sharks, their whorled 
eggs lying on the bottom of the tank patiently waiting 
gut the eight months the sign said it takes them to 
hatch. 

Color and beauty and mystery were everywhere (not 
least mysterious was a sign on a door near the rest 
rooms which said, “Reptiles and Amphibians. Pri- 
vate”). It is fine to talk about natural selection and 
adaptation to the environment, and all the other things 
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ad a evolutionists tell us which are most likely perfectly true. 
sa Yet the mystery remains. We came, they say, from fish; 
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ail from the deeps, by a long, painful climb, thinking, 
of the quarreling, inventive, wonderful and terrible man 
ns for My AOE: With all the explanations, the how of it remains 





mysterious. The why, no scientist attempts to tell. 
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Introducing: A Pastor 


this To Potential Pastors 
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It was our pleasure a couple of weeks ago to take 
breakfast with a blondish crew-cut young man who has 
a somewhat unusual church-related occupation: he 
might be termed a potential pastors’ pastor. Glenn 
Whitlock is both an ordained minister in The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and a Ph.D. in the 
ed field of psychology and religion. Currently he is work- 
m, ing under the joint auspices of the Division of Vocations 
at and the Presbytery of Los Angeles to give guidance to 
ur the 175 young men now under care of that presbytery. 
Part of his job, also, is to help in the struggle to interest 
more young people in preparing themselves for the 
ever-growing numbers of pastorates. 

While Whitlock’s charming wife helped their almost 
two-year-old son lap up scrambled eggs, Glenn de- 
scribed his work. Each would-be candidate for the 
ministry in the Los Angeles area has an interview with 
the counselor, and takes some projective tests (the kind 
which are supposed to give clue to personality ) before 
he meets with the presbytery candidates’ committee. 
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The aim is not to keep anybody out of the ministry. “We 
try to use the testing not as a screening device, but to 
help understand the candidate and his problems,” Whit- 
lock said. “Every candidate (like everybody else) has 
problems. Most of them have elements of immature 
motivation in making their choice. There’s nothing 
wrong with this. It just is better if the man knows it.” 

The combination of tests, interview, and consulta- 
tion between Whitlock and the candidates’ committee 
occasionally “keeps somebody from making a mistake,” 
Glenn put it. Occasionally, a man who has already made 
the mistake is helped to retrieve it by deciding to drop 
out of the ministry after talking things over with Whit- 
lock while in seminary. When someone’s problems are 
so severe as to make him a candidate for psychotherapy, 
Whitlock refers the case to a qualified specialist. 

Glenn conducts this and other parts of his job— 
running vocational conferences, for instance—from a 
wheel chair. The young pastor-psychologist had already 
begun a career of campus ministry to students when 
polio struck him down. A year and a half in the hospital 
followed, and during this time, Glenn had plenty of 
leisure to think about the sorts of things which had 
troubled him during his wartime span as pastor to a 
local congregation. Facing parents who had lost a son 
in battle, or whose boy was in a P.O.W. camp, he found, 

made demands in the way of pastoral counseling for 
which he felt totally unequipped. Longing to find out 
how to aid troubled people, and having to rethink his 
life as a result of his paralysis, Whitlock decided to get 
a degree in psychology. 

He had wrestled with the twin temptations which 
assail anyone who must suddenly live out his life in a 
wheel chair—that of succumbing to invalidism and that 
of overcompensating, really not admitting to oneself 
that there is any handicap. Whitlock admits that this 
re-evaluation of himself in a changed body was a 
struggle. “That’s the one thing that equips me for 
counseling,” says this modest young man. “I've had to 
grapple with myself.” 

Out of the hospital, with his Ph.D. in his pocket, and 
married to the girl he had been in love with before his 
illness, Whitlock was delighted to take on a job which 
seems designed for his special talents. 

He is concerned about the new set of problems arising 
for ministers as a result of multiple staffs, “a situation in 
which a father seems often to be taking in co-fathers— 
an impossible situation.” He feels that the increased 
traffic in and out of the ministry on the part of older men 
could bear some looking into. “Some ministers are 
saying the Church is irrelevant to the world in which 
we live—and going out of the ministry, perhaps into 
graduate study,” he commented. “Others, men between 
thirty-five and forty-five, are coming into the ministry. 
One man told me he ‘couldn't be a Christian in his 
business any more.’ I don’t know that he'll find it easier 
in the ministry, Sometimes it’s an escape for these older 
men, on whom life is pressing. Other times it’s a true 
calling, and they ought to heed it.” 
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Two Pastors, Two Laymen 
Endorsed for Moderator 


The successor to Moderator Herman 
L. Turner will be elected when commis- 
sioners to the 173rd General Assembly 
in Buffalo. Two rul- 
ing elders and two ministers have been 
nominated by their presbyteries for the 
moderatorship, and additional nomina- 
tions may be made on the floor of the 
Assembly by any of the commissioners. 
Brief biographies of the candidates al- 
ready endorsed follow: 


convene on May 17 


Wayne H. Byrne 


Champlain Presbytery, New York, has 
nominated Mr. Wayne H. Byme, a busi- 
nessman of Plattsburg, New York, for 
Moderator. Mr. Byrne, who is now Di- 
rector of the New York State Council of 
Churches, was born in 1917 in Bedford, 


Virginia. 


He attended public school in Wiscon- 
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sin, then continued his education at 
Ecole Internationale, Geneva; Amherst 
College; and Yale University, where he 
earned the degree of master of forestry. 

During World War II, Mr. Byrne en- 
tered the army as a private, was dis- 
charged as a major. He served in North 
Africa and Italy. 

Mr. Byrne joined the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Plattsburg in 1947. He 
has sung in the senior choir for twelve 
1949, he 
served as clerk of session from 1954 to 
1957. After working on several presby- 


years. Elected an elder in 


tery committees, he was made moderator 
of Champlain Presbytery, 1959-60. 

In 1959 Mr. Byrne became a commis- 
sioner to the Synod of New York and 
served as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. He is now moderator of the 
Synod of New York. 

Since 1947 Mr. Byme has been em- 
ployed by M. P. Myers and Company, 
Inc., wholesale distributors of hardware 
and electrical appliances. In 1959 he was 
made the company’s president. 

Mr. Byrne is married and is the father 
of three children. 


Walter D. Cavert 


The Reverend Dr. Walter D. Cavert 
was ordained in the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. in 1915 at Charlton, Sara- 
toga, New York. A graduate of Union 
College, Schenectady, and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, he also took 
graduate studies in education at Colum- 
bia University. 

During the first twenty-five years of 
his ministry, Dr. Cavert was pastor of 
Presbyterian congregations in Stamford, 
Elmira, and Oswego, all in the Synod of 
New York. During the First World War 
he was an army chaplain. For eighteen 
years he was a member of the staff of the 





Walter D. Cavert 


Board of Christian Education, serving as 
field director for the Synod of New York. 

After retiring from the Board, Dr. 
Cavert was visiting professor of Chris- 
tian education at McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chicago, for a year. He 
then accepted a call to North Presbyte- 
rian Church of Syracuse, of which he is 
now pastor. 

Dr. Cavert has been moderator of his 
synod, and was one of the organizers of 
the New York State Council of Churches. 
His varied ministry included a summer 
of preaching in the American Church in 
Paris and in Presbyterian churches in 
Glasgow and London. He is the author 
of three devotional books: Remember 
Now, With Jesus on the Scout Trail, and 
Ours Is the Faith. He also wrote S/ory 
Sermons from Literature and Art, and 
has been for twenty years New York 
State correspondent for The Christian 
Century. 

The Caverts have two daughters, both 
married to Presbyterian ministers. 
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Rex 5S. Clements 


For twenty-four years minister of the 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church in sub- 
urban Philadelphia, Dr. Rex Clements 
was endorsed for Moderator by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia. 

Youngest of eight children in a New 
England family of modest means, Rex 
Clements worked his way through Col- 
gate University, earned his divinity de- 
gree at Yale, and his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

In 1931 Dr. Clements became assist- 
ant minister at Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York. He was made 
minister of the Church of the Covenant 
(Presbyterian and Congregational) in 
Boston in 1933. 

Dr. Clements was president of the 
Board of Christian Education, 1941-49. 
He was a member of the Restoration 
Fund Commission, and served as moder- 
ator of the Synod of Pennsylvania in 
1955. He was a member of the Board of 
Directors of PrespyTERIAN Lire when 
the magazine was founded. He is at pres- 
ent a member of the Committee on the 
Book of Common Worship and senior 
vice-president of the United Presbyte- 
rian Foundation. 

Twice Dr. Clements was exchange 
minister to Great Britain, and in 1950 he 
was a guest preacher at the American 
Church in Paris. During World War II 
he served as civilian chaplain at Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina, and at Miami 
Beach. In 1954 he conducted retreats for 
chaplains in Korea. 

Dr. Clements is married, and is the 
father of two sons. 





Rex. S. Clements 
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Paul D. McKelvey 


Paul D. McKelvey 


Ruling elder Paul D. McKelvey was 
endorsed as a candidate for Moderator 
by the Presbytery of Los Angeles. Mr. 
McKelvey is president of Western Man- 
agement Corporation of Los Angeles, a 
firm specializing in real estate manage- 
ment, development, and investments. 

For seven years he has been a member 
of the General Council of the General 
Assembly, and is currently serving as 
chairman of the Council's Committee on 
Budget and Finance. 

He is also chairman of the Joint Budget 
Conference and vice-chairman of the 
General Assembly’s Committee on Long 
Range Planning. 

Paul McKelvey received his education 
in the public schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and of Los Angeles. He at- 
tended United Presbyterian-related Tar- 
kio College in Missouri. 

Since 1942 Mr. McKelvey has been a 
member of South Pasadena Calvary 
Church, where he was ordained an elder 
in 1943. 

He has served his congregation also as 
deacon, trustee, church school teacher, 
and chairman of the stewardship and 
promotion committee. 

In Los Angeles Presbytery he has 
served on the church extension board, 
the long range planning committee, and 
the General Council. 

He has also been moderator of the 
Synod of California, and was a _ vice- 
president of United Presbyterian Men. 

The McKelveys have three children, 
one of them a Presbyterian minister. 


Florida School Bible 
Reading Upheld 


The Florida case challenging religious 
practices in public schools moved a step 
toward decision when Dade County Cir- 
cuit Judge J. Fritz Gordon ruled that 
daily Bible-reading and the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer are legal. The judge 
opined, however, that the use of public 
school facilities for Bible instruction 
after school hours and for religious plays 
and movies constitutes a violation of the 
separation of Church and State. 

The suit was brought by several par- 
ents, Unitarian, Jewish, or agnostic, who 
insisted that Bible-reading, even when 
pupils may be excused, brings undue 
“psychological compulsion” to bear on 
their children. It is expected that the 
case will be carried to a higher court, 
maybe eventually the Supreme Court. 

At the same time, an effort was being 
made to amend the complaint in the 
three-year-old Pennsylvania Bible-read- 
ing case to meet the change in Pennsyl- 
vania law removing the compulsory 
feature of the morning Bible-reading. 
The attorney for the Edward Schempps, 
who brought the original suit, contended 
before a special Federal court in Phila- 
delphia that the compulsory aspect of 
the reading was not central to the com- 
plaint, which was directed against the 
mere existence of a religious exercise in 
a public school. If the Schempps are un- 
successful in amending their complaint, 
they will be obliged to begin an action 
in the state courts on the basis of the new 
law. 


Dibelius Discusses 
Eichmann’s Guilt 


Dr. Otto Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop 
of Berlin, has declared that all Germans 
share the guilt of former Nazi colonel 
Adolf Eichmann, who is being tried in 
an Israeli court on charges of delivering 
millions of Jews to annihilation camps 
during World War II. Speaking over the 
West Berlin radio, Dr. Dibelius told his 
countrymen that they cannot evade com- 
plicity in the Nazis’ extermination of the . 
Jews. 

Earlier, the Synod of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany unanimously 
adopted a resolution which declared that 
whatever punishment human justice 
metes out to the former Nazi officer, it 
will be inadequate “in the face of such 
incredible inhumanity.” 
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In his radio message, Bishop Dibelius 
declared: “When the horrible deeds of 
Eichmann are discussed, the whole world 
will say, “That is the way the Germans 
are.” We will not be able to answer, ‘It 
was only a handful of Germans who in 
their insanity forgot all the command- 
ments of God.’ The German people can- 
not exonerate themselves from the guilt 
of the mass murderer and his accom- 
plices. They were men from our midst, 
of our blood, our kind, our people. Such 
a thing cannot be shoved aside. 

“But one can do this—one can believe 
in the mercy of God, who will not make 
us suffer for what has happened. We 
may believe that this guilt, so great that 
it cannot be comprehended, will be for- 


given those who believe in Christ and 
his Cross.” 


Jamaican Church Center 
Aids Cuban Refugees 


When Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba 
choked off the escape routes for refugees 
to the United States, one of the few hav- 
ens remaining was Kingston, Jamaica. 
Hundreds of Cubans have fled there and 
are being assisted in part through a 
Church World Service center. 

The Reverend Roy Schember, CWS 
representative, organized the Jamaica 
Good Neighbor Emergency Coordinat- 
ing Committee to gain community-wide 


support for relief efforts. 

The Y.M.C.A. loaned its former head. 
quarters building as a center; Cuba 
refugees did the cleaning; the gover. 
ment ministry of home affairs provided 
sixty beds and mattresses kept for hurr. 
cane emergencies; blankets and food 
sent by Church World Service were used 
to stock the center; and a Jamaican 
woman volunteered as cook. The center 
now provides 125 beds and serves meals 
for residents and other refugees. 

To assist the United States Consulaie, 
the Goad Neighbor Center registers 
newcomers, helps fill out visa applica. 
tions for Cubans who speak’ only Span. 
ish, provides counseling, and helps find 
low-cost rooms in Kingston. 





Church Conference, 
Western Style 


Within a few weeks, hundreds of 
Presbyterian young people will be 
participating in the generous variety 
of summertime programs sponsored 
by The United Presbyterian Church 
(see P.L., March 15). Some will head 
for New York, Washington, or San 
Francisco, for Cape Canaveral or 
Oak Ridge, to scan the tensions of 
an urbanized society in this missile 








Thoughtful discussions come easily aft 
ing cowboy hat is the Rev. Don C. Westfall, Christian education field director 
in New Mexico, who with Synod executive Kenneth M. Keeler planned con- 
ference. Program included daily Bible study as well as riding and other sports. 


re. 


er meals around a campfire. Adult wear- 





age. Other young people will go to 
more scenic locales for conferences, 
caravans, and camping trips. 

From June 27 to July 1, one group 
of twenty-four senior-highs will take 
a horseback trip deep into the Pecos 
Wilderness in New Mexico’s Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains. This second 
Saddle Pack Trail Conference will 
be sponsored jointly by the Synod 
of New Mexico and the Board of 
Christian Education. 

Last year the members of the 





Setting out from Mountain View, 
New Mexico, members of saddle- 
pack conference ride toward Pecos 
Wilderness. Trip lasted five days. 


Saddle Pack Trail Conference ex- 
perienced less than ideal weather, 
for it rained every day. But the 
enthusiastic youngsters, many of 
whom had never been camping be- 
fore, ignored the downpours, the 
chill of the 11,000-foot altitude, and 
sore muscles. They continued to mix 
daily rides, trout fishing, and observ- 
ing wild game with serious Bible 
study and discussions. Remarked one 
participant: “It was far more than 
an outing with religious frosting.” 
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OPINION: Federal Aid to Education 


APPRECIATED the summary of 

the current debate on U.S. aid 

to education in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, April 15. On the whole, it 
constitutes an admirable exposition 
of a complicated issue. There are, 
however, two areas of your discus- 
sion in which I feel greater clarity is 
essential. The first concerns the 
position of the General Assembly of 
The United Presbyterian Church, 
and the other concerns the validity 
of the basic argument of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy as they press for 
the inclusion of parochial schools 
in any Federal aid legislation. 

1. In 1956, the General Assembly 
adopted a vigorous pronouncement 
on public education. This pro- 
nouncement affirms support of Fed- 
eral aid to public education. The 
statement makes it clear that such 
funds should be “applied exclu- 
sively to the aid of tax-supported 
schools” and outlines conditions 
safeguarding equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and the main- 
tenance of local and state control. 

In a very real sense, there are 
two issues involved in the present 
“controversy.” The first is Federal 
aid to education in itself, and the 
second is the possible extension of 
such aid to nonpublic schools. There 
is some danger that by concentrating 
on the second we may obscure the 
immediate urgency of the first. 
Many foes of any Federal aid to 
education have, in the past, fastened 
on the second issue in order to ob- 
struct passage of legislation. Senator 
Goldwater has recently illustrated 
that this technique has not disap- 
peared. He has announced his in- 
tention to append to the present 
bill an amendment providing funds 
for private schools, At the same 
time he has declared his opposition 
to Federal aid to public schools, 

PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s analysis and 
the statement of the General Council 
concentrate almost exclusively on 
the matter of private schools sharing 
in Federal aid. Certainly, this is an 
important aspect of the total issue 
and one on which the General As- 
sembly has expressed an unequiv- 
ocal position. This should not ob- 
scure the fact that the Assembly has 
also declared itself clearly on the 
other major aspect of the issue— 


that is, in favor of Federal aid to 
publjc education. Unfortunately, the 
“if clause” in the General Council's 
statement (“if the Federal govern- 
ment extends aid to public educa- 
tion”) does not make this fact as 
clear as it might be. There are two 
questions to be decided. We are 
urged to: (a) support Federal aid 
to public education; and (b) oppose 
Federal aid to private education. 

2. As is pointed out in your article, 
charges of “discrimination” and 
“double burden” (coupled with “in- 
justice”) form the basis of the 
Roman Catholic demand for the in- 
clusion of parochial schools in any 
Federal aid to education bill. Your 
statement, however, that “some va- 
lidity can be seen in the recurrent 
argument... that a Roman Catho- 
lic carries a double burden” can be 
seriously misleading unless carefully 
explained. Of course, Roman Catho- 
lics carry a double financial burden 
—that fact is obvious. Any citizen 
who voluntarily spends personal 
funds to substitute for or supplement 
services supplied by government 
carries a double burden, but this 
does not constitute a claim on public 
tax resources. 

Take a simple example and as- 
sess its validity. A community main- 
tains a police force for the protec- 
tion of the property and persons 
who live in it. Everyone is taxed to 
provide this service. A certain 
wealthy man whose house contains 
valuable art objects does not feel 
that the protection provided is ade- 
quate and hires private policemen 
to guard his property. Does his 
“double burden” give him a claim 
on the community tax revenues? Is 
he being “discriminated” against 
because the City Council will not 
help him pay for his private police? 

The point is that the declared 
bases of “discrimination,” “double 
burden,” and “injustice” on which 
the Roman Catholic case is built 
simply have no validity at all. The 
First Amendment, to which your 
article refers in this context, guaran- 
tees the free exercise of religion. 
“Free,” in this context, does not 
refer to financial cost. The Federal 
government is committed to guaran- 
tee and protect the right of Roman 
Catholics to have parochial schools 


—a right that our General Assembly 
also affirms. Presbyterians would be 
among the first to rise in protest if 
that protection were withdrawn or 
threatened. But “protection” cannot 
be translated “payment.” The Con- 
stitution does not require the Fed- 
eral government to support various 
religious convictions. It only guaran- 
tees the right to have them. 

There is a compulsory element in 
financing education. Every taxpayer 
is required to contribute to the sup- 
port of education because (like the 
police force) education has been de- 
fined as a necessary basic community 
service. Unmarried persons, child- 
less couples, naturalized citizens 
who never have and never will use 
the educational system—all are re- 
quired to support the public educa- 
tional system. No person can claim 
“injustice” or “discrimination” be- 
cause of a financial burden laid upon 
all without regard to their utiliza- 
tion of the service provided. Roman 
Catholics are not compelled (at 
least not by government) to carry 
any burden not carried by others. 
The real “discrimination” or “in- 
justice” would arise if others were 
compelled to share a burden Roman 
Catholics have voluntarily assumed. 
Then the question of “double bur- 
den” would be a real and burning 
one, although quite different. Far 
from seeing “some validity” in the 
Roman Catholic argument, we 
should recognize it for what it is— 
an attempt to impose a double bur- 
den on the rest of society. 

It is strange that this argument 
has not had the public exposure that 
it deserves. Walter Lippmann is 
one of a few who have aired it: 
“Whether it is fair to describe as 
‘discrimination’ such double pay- 
ments for education can best be 
tested by asking what would be the 
situation if private schools were 
supported by the taxpayer. In that 
case the parent whose child goes to 
the public school will be paying 
twice over—once to support the 
public schools which his child at- 
tends and once to support the pri- 
vate school which his child does not 
attend.” 

—Dean H. Lewis 
Division of Lay Education 
Board of Christian Education 
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BUFFALO 


welcomes 
173rd General 
Assembly 





For the fourth time in their history, Presbyterians 
of Buffalo, New York, are about to play host to the 
Church’s General Assembly. The setting for the 173rd 
annual General Assembly, which convenes on Wednes- 
day, May 17, will be Kleinhans Music Hall, the city’s 
cultural center in which the previous Assembly in 
Buffalo was held in 1949. 

Nearly 1,000 delegates or “commissioners,” half of 
them ministers and half laymen, have been elected on 
a proportionate basis by 201 presbyteries across the 
nation to comprise the 173rd Assembly. Chief items 
of business on the eight-day docket will be review 
of the year’s achievements of the denomination’s 
boards and agencies and approval of plans for the year 
ahead. In addition, commissioners will elect a new 
Moderator and will consider “overtures” submitted to 
the Assembly from presbyteries. 

Forty overtures already received contain endorse- 
ments of the proposals for a four-Church merger sug- 
gested last December by Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake. There are no negative overtures. One of the high- 
lights of the board reports will be the statement, “The 
Church and Higher Education,” to be presented by the 
Board of Christian Education (see P.L., April 15). 

In addition to business sessions, commissioners— 





Membership of century-old church in South Wales, erected 
to serve farm families, is mostly suburbanites working in 
Buffalo. Congregation remodeled sanctuary, added class- 
rooms; later they may build an adjoining education unit. 
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Aerial view of Niagara Falls, one of the stops on a sce- 
nic tour scheduled for commissioners to General Assembly. 


as well as visiting Presbyterians by the thousands— 
will participate in worship services; witness dramatic 
presentations; visit some of the area’s scenic attrac- 
tions, including Niagara Falls; and hear addresses by 
some of the world’s outstanding churchmen. 

The round of speeches and meetings actually begins 
two days before the Assembly with the Conference on 
Evangelism, attended by most commissioners. The ros- 
ter of speakers for the day-and-a-half meeting in- 
cludes the Reverend Cecilio Arrastia, professor at 
Union Theological Seminary, Matanzas, Cuba; Dr. 
Kenneth Foreman, professor at Louisville’s Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary; the Reverend Tullio 
Vinay, founder of Agape, the internationally known 
conference center of the Waldensian Church of Italy; 
and the Reverend George Webber, author of God's 
Colony in Man’s World. 

Assembly sessions open on Wednesday morning with 
the traditional service of Holy Communion. Dr. Her- 
man L. Turner, Moderator of the 172nd General As- 
sembly, will deliver the sermon. In the afternoon, com- 
missioners will organize themselves into voting sections 
to choose a new Moderator from among the four men 
endorsed by their presbyteries (see biographies on 
pages 20-21). Officially, the Moderator presides over 
Assembly business sessions; unofficially, he becomes a 
spokesman for The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
during a year of extensive travel as its roving am- 
bassador. It is possible for additional nominations for 
Moderator to be made from the Assembly floor, al- 
though men so nominated have rarely won the election. 
A reception for the new Moderator will be held the 
following afternoon at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. 

On eight evenings during the Assembly, there will 
be a variety of meetings—speakers, films, dramatic 
presentations, and a worship service—to which com- 
missioners as well as Presbyterians from the Buffalo 
area are invited. First in the series is an address on 
Monday evening, May 15, by the Reverend Cecilio 
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Arrastia on the subject, “Christian Commitment.” On 
the following night, there will be a presentation on 
the Church’s ministry to youth. Dr. Joseph Sittler, of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, will 
speak on Wednesday on “The Word and the World.” 
Two motion pictures, “Through These Hands” and 
“Treasure at Bethany,” are the Thursday evening pro- 
gram. On Friday, President Ben G. Henneke, of the 
University of Tulsa, will speak on “Higher Education 
Around the World Through the Church.” Massed choirs 
from Buffalo churches will sing on Sunday evening at 
the Ecumenical Service of Worship. Dr. Robert J. 
McCracken, pastor of Riverside Church, New York, 
will deliver the sermon. “The Cup of Trembling,” a 
play in two acts by Elizabeth Berryhill, will be given 
on Monday evening, May 22, by the Festival Theatre 
Players of San Francisco Theological Seminary (see 
P.L., May 1). Concluding the series on Tuesday will be 





Fredonia Church, across from state teachers college, is 
one of two in presbytery ministering to students. Univer- 
sity Church on campus of University of Buffalo coordi- 
nates work with students through the Council of Churches. 


a discussion of the role of Christianity in Africa. 
Speakers will be Dr. James H. Robinson, of the Church 
of the Master, New York, and John Kareffa-Smart, 
minister of foreign affairs of Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Although the General Assembly meets in Buffalo, 
the official host—the Presbytery of Western New York 
—embraces four counties in the state’s northwestern 
frontier. The two-and-a-half-year-old presbytery was 
formed by the merger of two presbyteries: Caledonia, 
of the former United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, and Buffalo-Niagara, of the former Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. Fourteen of the seventy-eight 
churches and nearly one-quarter of the 45,973 United 
Presbyterians are in Buffalo itself; most of the con- 
gregations are dotted liberally across the countryside 
in smaller cities and towns, in college communities, 
Indian reservations, and resort areas. 

Soon after the two presbyteries merged, the two 
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“First” churches of Buffalo followed suit. Located 
just a block apart, both had a long history. First 
United Presbyterian dated from 1848; First Presby- 
terian (across from Kleinhans Music Hall ) was founded 
in 1812, the earliest church in Buffalo. Both churches 
had lost members as the result of a gradually changing 
neighborhood. From the merger has come a stronger, 
adaptable congregation that retains a colorful vestige 
of its Scottish ancestry. On Saturday mornings a group 
of children meets at First Church for classes in High- 
land dancing. Aging residents are grateful that the 
former First United Presbyterian building has been 
leased to the city for $1.00 a year as a center where 
they can gather. 

Presbyterianism in western New York first took root 
among the Indians, however—not in Buffalo. The Rev- 
erend Ernest Patten, presbytery historian, has discov- 
ered in early records that in 1801 a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary began schools at several villages. Five years 
later he organized a church of seven members among 
the Tuscarora Indians living near Niagara Falls. Now 
on three reservations there are five churches and a 
total of 275 members. A few years ago, the congre- 
gation on the Allegany Reservation, near Salamanca, 
needed extra space to expand its youth program, the 
only one in the area. Enterprising members bought an 
abandoned railroad station, moved it next to the church, 
and with $4,000 from presbytery did the necessary re- 
modeling. 

Another example of the variety of churches in the 
presbytery is First Presbyterian Church of Niagara 
Falls, situated three blocks from the watery landmark. 
The guest book is filled with names from countries 
around the world. One Sunday a man from The Hague, 
Netherlands, sat behind a family from Holland, Michi- 
gan. A visitor from Japan once told Pastor Charles 
Berryhill how Presbyterian mission funds helped erect 

(Continued on page 26) 





Commissioners will attend business sessions and evening 
meetings of the General Assembly in Kleinhans Music Hall. 
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In Children’s Hospital of Buffalo, Judy Sime, of First Presbyterian Church, East 
Aurora, is visited by Chaplain Lewis Bigler, a minister of Central Presbyterian 
Church. He is loaned to chaplaincy program of Council of Churches, which also 
sponsors a counseling center and group to coordinate city and church planning. 


a church in his town. 

In Western New York Presbytery is to 
be found a sampling of the smallest 
churches (sixteen members at Onoville, 
on the Allegany Reservation) and the 
largest {Central and Westminster 
churches of Buffalo, 2,878 and 2,844, 
respectively). More than a half-century 
ago, Westminster pioneered a neighbor- 
hood house which, with minimal help 
from presbytery, continues today. 
Church members, in the depth of the 
1894 depression, volunteered to remove 
fifty families of recent German immi- 
grants from city relief rolls. Two days a 
week, the church released the parish 
worker to distribute gifts of food and 
fuel and to lead classes in English, sew- 
ing, and cooking. A well-baby clinic, 
a diet kitchen, and activities for young 
people as well as adults were soon a daily 
part of community life. Activities carried 
on in several frame houses were con- 
solidated into a single three-story brick 
structure, called Westminster House, in 
1910. Neighborhood youngsters brought 
coins to the center's “Penny Provident 
Savings Bank,” which was staffed by 
men from Westminster. The bank is now 
part of the city school system. West- 
minster House made a room available 
for the first branch of the Buffalo li- 
brary and also opened the city’s first 
playground. More than 1,600 children, 
most of them Negroes, are affiliated with 
Westminster House. A similar program 
sponsored by the presbytery and Board 
of National Missions is held at Friend- 
ship House, in Lackawanna. 
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Presbyterians—whether they are 
breaking new ground for social work in 
Buffalo or meeting in General Assembly 
—have a penchant for making news. The 
Assembly of 1904, which convened there 
when Presbyterianism was most influ- 
ential, was consistently the lead story 
in the daily newspapers. This month, al- 
though the 173rd Assembly may not 
crowd the current international crisis off 
the front pages, commissioners can be 
counted on to make their share of the 
headlines in Buffalo and in papers across 


the nation. —C.G.K. 


Federal School Aid: 
Some Future Trends? 


As interest in the question of includ- 
ing private and parochial schools in Fed- 
eral aid to education programs continued 
high last month, several trends were de- 
veloping which may be significant for 
the future of American education. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
seemed to be solidifying its position in 
opposition to Federal aid programs. Sev- 
eral bishops prefaced their speeches in 
favor of the inclusion of parochial schools 
in any tax-support plan with the remark 
that they didn’t really believe in Federal 
aid to education, anyhow. Especially 
after the report of the Government's 
legal experts had supported President 
Kennedy's position that loans as well as 
grants would be unconstitutional, the 
hierarchy seemed determined to do its ut- 
most to block government school support. 


On the other hand, the Roman Cath- 
olic “lowerarchy” appeared to be less 
than solidly aligned behind its bishops. 
Commonweal, well-known liberal Cath- 
olic journal, urged Roman Catholics not 
to sabotage Federal school-aid programs 
simply because parochial schools were 
not included. A meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association 
rejected a motion asking for Federal aid 
to parochial schools and instead adopted 
a resolution saying that the issue “is at 
present a matter of debate.” 


Meanwhile, a bill to make loans 
available to parochial and private schools 
was presented in the Senate by Senators 
Joseph S. Clark and Wayne Morse. It 
would provide $350,000,000 in construc- 
tion loans over a period of three years. 
The bill contains a provision that schools 
applying for loans must satisfy the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education that “the 
making of the loan would not violate the 
First Amendment to the Constitution.” 
Action of the Commissioner in granting 
such loans would be subject to judicial 
review by taxpayer suits; likewise, if the 
Commissioner should deny a loan, the 
school would have a right to ask for 
judicial review. Thus the bill ensures a 
test of the constitutionality of tax aid. 
Some lawyers have felt that the question 
would be hard to test constitutionally, 
since in the past courts have tended to 
feel that the interest of a single taxpayer 
or group of taxpayers in any single Fed- 
eral expenditure is too diluted to permit 
taxpayer suits over Federal monies. 


If the Supreme Court should judge 
the act unconstitutional, in the suits cer- 
tain to result if this parochial loan bill 
or any like it is passed, such a judgment 
would call into question construction 
loans to private colleges, several millions 
of dollars of which have already been 
made to Protestant-related institutions. 

A case stemming from a Vermont law 
which permits local school boards to pay 
tuition for students attending Roman 
Catholic parochial schools might give 
the Supreme Court an earlier opportu- 
nity to decide on this much debated 
question. The Vermont Supreme Court, 
in a unanimous decision, held the law to 
be unconstitutional, thus aligning them- 
selves with the opinion of the Federal 
government lawyers who recently re- 
ported to the President. However, a 
petition to review has been brought to 
the United States Supreme Court. Re- 
fusal to review might be construed as 
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endorsement of the Vermont court's 
opinion, but would hardly stop future 
efforts to bring the question of the le- 
gality of tax support of parochial schools 
to the Supreme Court. 

A possible way out of the impasse 
which may be created as a result of 
Roman Catholic opposition to Federal 
aid plans limited to public schools has 
been put forward by some Protestant 
and Catholic thinkers, notably Claud D. 
Nelson, long associated with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ department 
of religious liberty. Writing in The Chris- 
tian Century last month, Nelson pro- 
posed for parochial school pupils a sort 
of “released time in reverse.” He sug- 
gested that such pupils might take at 
least some of their “secular” work in pub- 
lic schools. These schools being eligible 
for tax aid, Roman Catholic parents 
would be dispensed from part of the 
“burden” of which they complain. The 
association of all children during at least 
a part of the day might help correct the 
“divisiveness” which many see as a 
major flaw in systems of sectarian 
education. 


Churchmen Discuss 
Cosmonaut 


> Russia’s success in putting a man into 
space for the first time “does not change 
our relation to God,” Dr. Karl Barth, 
world-renowned Swiss Protestant theolo- 
gian, declared soon after the historic feat. 

Asked by La Vie Protestante, Geneva 
Protestant weekly, to comment on Soviet 
Air Force pilot Yuri Gagarin’s 108-min- 
ute flight around the earth at a speed of 
over 17,000 miles an hour, he said: “This 
is an event which counts in the scientific, 
political, and perhaps the economic 
order of things, but not in the theological 
order. 

“This poor man,” Dr. Barth said, “has 
circled the earth—so much the better for 
him, or so much the worse. But one day 
we will die, and what will matter for 
him, as for us, is not the fact of circling 
the world, but what he did with his life. 

“Certainly the event is important, even 
stirring, but its significance should not 
be exaggerated. The circumstances in 
which we live change, but we remain in 
the created order. Many things have 
changed since ancient times, and many 
things will change yet. But basically 
nothing changes.” 
> Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
newspaper, declared in an editorial that 
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How Your 
Life Insurance 
Can Serve the 
Church 


The opportunity of using life insurance. 
as an enduring gift for the work of the 
Church is often overlooked. It offers a 
practical way for people of moderate 
means, who are not able to make an out- 
right gift or bequest, to establish a fund 
in their name without impairing their 
capital and without injustice to their 
family. Such a gift can result from an 
assignment of your present policies, or 
through the purchase of new insurance, 
making the Church a beneficiary. In- 
come can be paid to individual bene- 
ficiaries during their lives and then to 
the Church, as specified by the donor. 
You will receive many tax advantages, 
but more important, you will be serving 
the cause of Christ for years to come 
after your lifetime. Write today for 
folder. PL94 “How Life Insurance can 
serve the Church.” 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 





LIVE IN A LEISURELY 
CHRISTIAN ATMOSPHERE 





FOR SENIOR CITIZENS, 62 OR OLDER....... 


PARK SHORE offers security and comfort for 





SEND TODAY for completely 
illustrated brochure giving full 
details. Write to: 


CRAFTSMASTER, INC., Consultants 
1306 Second Ave., Seattle 1, Wn. 
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Park SHORE c/o 
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married or single persons over 62 years of age. 
Personal apartments provide utmost privacy 
and breath-taking views; many have separate 
balconies for outdoor living. Enjoy the whole- 
some fellowship of carefully selected friends 
and neighbors. PARK SHoRE fronts on beautiful 
Lake Washington, in the heart of Seattle, and 
is owned and operated by Presbyterian Minis- 
tries, Inc. A registered nurse is on premises at 
all times, with aw doctors always on call. 
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NEWS 


Russia’s successful launching of a man 
into space “neither surprises nor disturbs 
our religious vision, but brings us joy 
and comfort 

“The fact remains,” the editorial said, 
“that each superior gift of intelligence 
and life tends to make us believe, adore, 
and thank the Divine origin of life in- 
stead of refuting it.” Written by Rai- 
mondo Mazzini, director of Osservatore 
Romano, the editorial quoted excerpts 
from statements by Popes John XXIII 
and Pius XII on the subject of man’s 
conquest of space. All these statements, 
it said, “insisted on the necessity of 
achieving this conquest by peaceful 
means, which alone could give mankind 
a sense of solidarity and reinforce its 


religious faith.” 


New Jersey Church Is 
Host fo Foreign Students 


“After the experience of this week 
end, I shall have to alter some of my 
opinions about Americans and American 
life. A lot of people have gone to a great 
deal of trouble to entertain us and to 
make us feel at home.” 

So spoke Leroy Walford, a Columbia 
University student from Jamaica and a 
guest in the Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
home of Mr. and Mrs. James Lawrence 
during the West Side Presbyterian 
Church’s third International Student 
Week End last month. Forty-six graduate 
students from nineteen countries were 
guests of families in the suburban com- 
munity. These visitors are training for 
careers in engineering, business, finance, 
journalism, teaching, advertising, scien- 
tific research, medicine, and public and 
international relations 

The purpose of the two-day program, 
according to Mr. Josée ph M. Ha, foreign 
student program director at Columbia 
University. who works with the church 
in arranging the visit. is not to propa- 
gandize in favor of a particular religious 
faith or political ideology. Rather, the 
aim is to develop opportunities for 
friendships between persons of different 
beliefs and cultures. Foreign students 
feel that it is important to have a small 
group of American friends with whom 
they can be honest and natural without 
fear of rejection 

The Ridgewood project began two 
years ago when Mrs. John Thompson 
Peters suggested that the Women’s Guild 
of the West Side Church do something 


to establish friendly relations with for- 
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Suzanne Rice and Sue Blake of West Side’s Church's bell choir demonstrate opera- 
tion of bells for twin sisters Annelies and Ingeborg Herrmann of Germany and 
B. E. Eyo of Nigeria. Sisters are doing research in cytology. Mr. Eyo, holder of law 
degrees from two European schools, is doing advanced study in international law. 


Ruth Quayle of Couples’ Club explains meaning of international tree to Jagtar 
Singh Khinda of India. Etsuko Osawa of Japan and Else Buch of Denmark sign tags 
for addition to tree, designed by church school pupils. Miss Osawa is studying 
drama; Mr. Khinda expects to be a civil engineer when he returns to India. 
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eign students in the New York area. 
Speaking of the initial student visit, 
Mrs. Peters said, “At first there was ret- 
icence on both sides, but by Sunday 
afternoon when we took our guests to 
the bus, it was gratifying to see the 
way in which everybody was excited 
about getting to know one another.” 
Another member of the church reports 
that “friendships have been established 
which have continued across the months, 
and the whole affair has helped to build 
up international understanding and rela- | 
tionships.” 
This year sisters Annelies and Inge- | 
borg Herrmann from Germany were the 
guests of the same family they visited 
two years ago and with whom they have 





kept in touch ever since. 

The West Side project is now spon- 
sored by the entire church with all or- 
ganizations pitching in to extend a warm 
welcome to the visitors. During the 
course of the visit, there are several op- 
portunities for the students to meet mem- 
bers of the congregation in large groups, 
but the most important aspect of the | 
program is the person-to-person contact | 





in the homes. 

A recent article jin the Wall Street 
Journal reports that a West Coast edu- 
cator predicts that “of the 50,000 foreign 
students now in this country, .. . nearly 
half will go home mad at the United 
States.” The article further reports that 
the number of students coming to our 
shores is steadily rising, and in five years 
there may be as many as 200,000 under- 
graduate and graduate students from 
other lands studying in American insti- 
tutions. Most of these students will have 
all sorts of personal and social problems 
in adjusting to American life. Asians and 
Africans will also be plagued with the 
problem of racial discrimination. 

“If the American people would only | 
take time to show real Christian friend- 
ship to these students,” says Dr. Melvin 
R. Campbell, minister of West Side 
Church, “we could make a tremendous 
impact on the life and thought of the 
world in the future, because these young 
people are sure to be in places of leader- 


ship in their own countries.” 
Commenting on West Side’s venture 
in human relations, one woman said, 
“This experience has done as much for 
the members of this church as it has for 
the students who come to us. Ridgewood 
is a privileged, even overprivileged, com- 
munity, and our guests have given us an 
understanding of other people. We have 
learned that people a little different from 


ourselves can be our peers.” 
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FACE THE DARE 
OF THE FUTURE 


In 1941, Jack Glenn left Mus- 
kingum College in his junior year 
to join the Marines. In 1961, Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, USMC, Astro- 
naut, may be the first American 
in outer space. 


Perhaps it’s a coincidence that 
he should have attended a Pres- 
byterian-related college—and that 
his wife, Anna, was graduated from 
that same college. 


Lt. Col. Glenn’s personal philos- 
ophy parallels the philosophy upon 
which all 45 U. S. Presbyterian 
colleges base their existence. 

On His Re ticion: “Christianity 
is a day-by-day religion that you 
try to live with your family, your 
neighbors and the people you work 
with.” On His Lire’s Work: “I 
could do other jobs which might 





THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


825 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


increase my life expectancy, but 
...God gave us our capabilities 
because He wants us to use them 
to the utmost. If that includes 
exploring His universe ...a man 
faces up to the dare of the future.” 


Each year, in the United Pres- 
byterian colleges across the nation, 
young men and women are learn- 
ing how they too can face up to 
“the dare of the future.” 


These colleges need our contin- 
uing support, our continuing in- 
terest. Through them, our young 
people can, in some measure, con- 
trol their own futures—even as Lt. 
Col. Glenn soon may very well 
affect the future of mankind. 


Write today for a fact sheet describing 


the needs, goals and prospects of the . 


Presbyterian-related college nearest you. 


The Board of Christian Education 
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hind the Iron Curtain 


A Czechoslovakian communist jour- 
claimed that in a poll taken of chil- 
in a school at Kolin on their atti- 
des toward religion, more than 98 per 
gent of them agreed that there is no life 
iter death. Discussing the results of the 
firvey, the school’s deputy director 
ote in the communist weekly, Tvorba, 
at the question of death and the end 
human life in a natural way without 
further continuation was grasped cor- 
ectly by 98.3 per cent of the children.” 
However, the school official conceded 
p his article that parents exert a religious 
ifluence over some children, particu- 
arly younger ones. “In this respect, one 
nds, apart from the fact that children 
are taken to church from time to time, 
that the tradition of giving presents (on 
Meligious holidays) is maintained,” he 
Said, in tracing vestiges of religion 
famong the school children. 
| The deputy director reported that a 
Pyast majority of the pupils gave “correct” 
answers, from an atheistic view, on such 
Hquestions as the origin of man, the be- 
P ginning of the world, and the existence 
"of the human spirit. 


'®@ Protestant leaders in East Berlin 
» were disclosed to have protested sharply 
| —but in vain—against a new labor code 
passed by the East German parliament, 
to become effective on July 1. They 
called it “a grave interference with free- 
dom of faith and conscience” and a 
threat to the worker’s physical and social 
well-being. 

Made public was a memorandum 
drafted in March by Bishop Friedrich 
W. Krummacher of Griefswald, ad- 
dressed to Hans Seigewasser, head of 
the State Secretariat for Church Affairs, 
and Johannes Dieckmann, president of 
the East German People’s Chamber. The 
memorandum said that the labor code 
also “gravely oversteps the state’s rights,” 
since it demanded “a maximal increase 
of work productivity which must lead in 
the long run to overstraining men.” It 
charged that the code “creates the im- 
pression that the overfulfillment of pro- 
duction plans is more important than 
men’s welfare.” 

The memorandum said that, in the 
Church’s opinion, an annual basic leave 
of only twelve working days was “insuf- 
ficient,” and the workers’ long-term as- 
signments to jobs away from their homes 
was “apt to endanger the family life of 
married workers.” The Church, the state- 
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ment declared, was “particularly con- 
cerned about the code’s intention to bind 
men’s conscience to socialist morals.” The 
statement charged that the code’s entire 
character “aims at pushing ahead by 
force of law the re-education of working 
people to create men with a socialist 
conscience.” 

A “radical difference” exists between 
the Christian faith and so-called socialist 
morals, the memorandum declared. It 
said that “while the Biblical Ten Com- 
mandments request men to lead a life 
in faith and obedience to God as the 
supreme ethical norm, the ten command- 
ments of socialist morals (propagated by 
the Soviet Zone communists) demand 
from men that they lead lives in rejection 
of God and in obedience to the will of 
the working class as the highest ethical 
norm. 


Behind the Bamboo Curtain 


@ An increasing concern among church 
people in America over reports that mil- 
lions in mainland China are starving is 
shown in letters received by Church 
World Service, the relief agency of 
the National Council of Churches, Dr. 
Earle H. Ballou, CWS acting director 
of Overseas Program, has prepared a re- 
port explaining the situation. “In answer 
to the many uncomfortable letters asking 
why something isn’t being done,” he said, 
“we have to say simply that, as things 
are, there is nothing we can do.” 

It is natural that with our overabun- 
dance of food, many feel that Americans 
should want to take the lead in sending 
U.S. surpluses to mainland China, Dr. 
Ballou said. His correspondents, he de- 
clared, reaffirm the Christian conviction 
that the presence of human need any- 
where is a challenge to Christians to 
send help. And they quote, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.” 

“However,” Dr. Ballou explained, “not 
only do the laws of this country make it 
illegal to send food or anything else to 
China, but the Chinese Government 
does not want outside aid and will not 
accept it.” He added that it would not 
be impossible to change. our laws, but 
that “the United States would probably 
be the last country from which help 
would be accepted.” Dr. Ballou cited a 
report that offers of help from the Inter- 
national Red Cross have been consis- 
tently turned down by the Peiping 
Government, which claimed it was “fully 
capable of overcoming temporary diffi- 
culties caused by natural calamities.” 


NEWS 


Churches Fight Drug 
Addiction in Hong Kong 


Helped by substantial grants from 
churches around the world, the Chris- 
tian Welfare and Relief Council of Hong 
Kong has moved the first four families 
into its anti-drug addiction settlement. 
Believed to be the only venture of its 
kind in the world, the experiment has 
been devised and carried through by the 
churches. It has the active support of 
Hong Kong’s government and the prison 
department. 

Heroin-smoking is so common among 
the colony’s swarming refugees that it 
is estimated that 100,000 people have 
acquired the habit. Tai Lam Chung 
prison is now filled with 700 men under- 
going sentences of from two months to 
a year and a half for illegal possession 
of drugs. 

The heroin habit leads to a craving 
for which everything is sacrificed—fam- 
ily welfare, physical health, and honesty. 
But its cure is possible and can usually 
be achieved by the prison doctors during 
the time a victim is in their care. 

But it is another story when the addict 
is released and goes back to the hard- 
ships and emptiness of a refugee’s life in 
Hong Kong. All too often it means a 
return to unemployment, a miserable ex- 
istence in an overcrowded shack of wood 
and cardboard, and no hope of ever be- 
ing better off. So he steals to get the 
heroin that will deaden him to his suffer- 
ings—and once more finds himself in jail. 

It is to break this vicious circle that 
the Christian Welfare and Relief Coun- 
cil, an ecumenical body of twenty-four 
Protestant churches which receives funds 
from the World Council of Churches and 
Church World Service, opened its anti- 
drug addiction settlement in March of 
this year. 

The government has provided the 
site on rough hill-land, and sixty drug 
addicts from Tai Lam Chung prison in 
the neighborhood have supplied the nec- 
essary labor force. to build the first four 
houses. The prisoners have dammed a 
stream to provide the settlement with 
piped water, and have carried out all 
the building operations under the super- ~ 
vision of Prison Officer Brym Woods, a 
lean, dedicated Londoner who served 
for nine years with the British Army in 
Europe, and in Malaya fighting bandits, 
before volunteering for the prison serv- 
ice in the Far East. 

Woods, who trained at Wakefield 
Prison, Britain's pioneering penal reform 
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Church World Service builds homes for cured drug addicts in Hong Kong. 


center, says, “These men may be drug 
addicts, but they are magnificent work- 
ers.” Certainly the substantial, airy cot- 
tages they have built are a credit to their 
workmanship. They are of two rooms 
each, with a small kitchen and a toilet, 
and are simply furnished with tables, 
chairs, and double-decker bunks made 
by Salvation Army carpenters. 

The first four families who are occupy- 
ing these cottages comprise two garden- 
ers and two industrial workers for whom 
employment has been found at a textile 
mill about five miles away. They have 
been cooperation with the 
prison department, which submitted a 
list of names of former prisoners who it 
was thought would be suitable for the 
expenment 


chosen in 


Each case was independ- 
ently investigated by a caseworker of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Mission and then 
approved bv the Council 

As the labor force from the prison 
completes more cottages, more families 
will be moved into the settlement, until 
it numbers four farming families and 
ten factory workers’ families. The farm- 
ers will have 30,000 square feet of land 
on which to grow fruit and vegetables 
Each factory fam- 
ily will be allotted 3,000 square feet of 
land for pig and poultry raising and for 
a small orchard 

During the first five months of the 


and to raise poultry 
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addicts’ residence, they will be given 
thirty Hong Kong dollars ($5.50 U.S.) 
for each member of their family, to help 
them get established. This money will 
be paid not to the men but to their wives, 
who are to be made the rulers of the 
household. The families will be regularly 
visited by members of the Council, who 
will make it clear that they are always 
on hand to give advice and spiritual 
counsel. 

One of the case histories illustrates 
the kind of person for whom the project 
is intended. His name is Chan Leung 
Shun. He is a fifty-one-year-old ricksha 
coolie, a refugee from Swatow in Com- 
munist China. Until he was arrested for 
possession of heroin, Chan lived with his 
wife and their two children, a boy and 
a girl, in a cubicle at Wah Fong Street, 
Hung Hom. This cubicle measured five 
feet by four feet—about the size of a 
normal twin bed. 

Since Chan sentenced to six 
months. .imprisonment, his wife has 
struggled to support herself and the chil- 
dren by making plastic flowers which she 
sells from door to door. This earns her 
sixty Hong Kong cents a day (about ten 
cents U.S.). The children’s only “toys” 
have been the empty match boxes and 
used bottle tops they found on the side- 
walks; they made boats of these and 
floated their navies in the open gutters. 


was 


The Council took Mrs. Chan and the 
children out to visit the father in Tai Lam 
Chung prison. They found he had gained 
five pounds in weight and had, for the 
time being, been broken of the drug 
habit. Then the children and the wife 
were shown the new cottage which, in a 
week or two, when Chan is released. will 
become their home at Siu Lam settle. 
ment. All the signs are that he and his 
family can be permanently rescued from 
abject misery. 

Says the Christian Welfare and Relief 
Council in its annual report for 1960, 
“Drug addiction . . . affects a wide range 
of Hong Kong's people. Partly it is tra- 
ditional, but tradition has been modern- 
ized, simplified, and cheapened—mod- 
ernized by the manufacture of heroin out 
of the more cumbersome opium; simpli- 
fied by evolving a concentrated white 
powder that requires no implement for 
its use; cheapened till a man can ‘chase 
the dragon’ for less than the price of a 
packet of cigarettes.” 

The settlement is a pilot project. If 
it succeeds, the Christian Welfare and 
Relief Council plans to open a second 
settlement for several hundred families. 

Gifts which have made the settlement 
possible have come from the World 
Council of Churches, Church World 
Service of the National Council of 
Churches in the U.S.A., the British Coun- 
cil of Churches, the East Asia Christian 
Council, the Swiss Evangelical Churches, 
the Ipoh Baptist Church in Malaya, and 
some private contributions. 


Church Parley Scores 
Immigration Law 


Sharp criticism of this country’s immi- 
gration law was voiced in a “Summary 
of Concerns” adopted by church workers 
who participated in the National Consul- 
tation on Immigration Policy in the 
United States, held in Washington, D.C., 
last month. 

The two-day consultation, first of its 
kind, was cosponsored by Church World 
Service and the Department of Interna- 
tional Affairs of the National Council of 
Churches. The findings of the group do 
not constitute official] Council policy, but 
are “referred to the churches for study.” 

“While recognizing the limitations im- 
posed by our economy and related fac- 
tors to absorb an unlimited number of 
immigrants,” the statement declared, 

“nevertheless we feel that the thrust of 
our basic law neither adequately reflects 
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| 
Christian concern nor furthers our na- | 
tional interest responsibly.” 

The statement added: “In particular, | 
we are critical and ashamed of the | 
present basis of our quota system resting 
upon the national origin of our white 
population as per the census of 1920, 
and strongly urge the abandonment of 
that system or a drastic revision of it in a 
direction which will exclude any racial 
or regional discrimination among those 
who seek to enter our land.” 

The consultation received a message | 
of best wishes from President Kennedy 
in which he expressed his interest in be- 
ing informed of the results of the dis- 
cussions. “Consultations such as this,” | 
the President said, “focus attention upon 
an issue that is important to beth our 
international standing and our national 
self-respect.” 

Two U.S. Congressmen from New 
York who addressed the consultation | 
called for a more liberal immigration | 
policy. Senator Kenneth B. Keating said | 
that a “positive” immigration policy | 
would have a beneficial impact on U.S. | 
foreign policy. Representative John V. | 
Lindsay proposed legislation enabling | 
this country to admit 10,000 refugees a 
year, “regardless of where they come 


from.” 


Worship Opens 
Civil War Centennial 


The official opening of the Civil War 
Centennial observance was held in 
Charleston, South Carolina, at the his- 
toric Huguenot church, founded in 1681. 
The service was conducted by the Rev- 
erend Herbert L. Stein-Schneider, pastor 
of the French Protestant congregation of 
Washington, D.C. Only one service a 
year is held in the ante-bellum (1845) 
church in downtown Charleston, which 
otherwise is a museum for tourists. Pastor 
Stein-Schneider is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble (France) and 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Addressing a congregation which in- 
cluded many leading citizens of Charles- 
ton, Mr. Stein-Schneider pointed out 
that the Civil War really solved very 
little, for “the only real change in the 
face of a sadly divided America can come 
through the heart, through repentance 
and an appeal for God’s grace. 

“What we should have is not a cele- 
bration of the Civil War, but a service of 
remembrance,” he told the congregation, 
which included many persons who had 


THE HIET FAMILY 
IN VIETNAM 





Recently the Communists entered 
their village. They killed the elder 
or mayor and they put a rope around 
the neck of his granddaughter, a fine, 
intelligent girl 20 years old who could 
read, write and speak two languages 
and who was loved by everybody. 
They also put a rope around Mr. 
Hiet’s neck, a Christian pastor and 
leader. They forced them to a five- 
day march and then buried them alive. 
Mrs. Hiet now has no husband and 
the children no father. They are all 
hungry for they have no income and 
no one to help them because hundreds 
of other families have lost their hus- 
bands, who were either killed fighting 
the Communists or carried north to 
Communist forced labor camps. 

CCF is anxious to help this family 
but is already assisting over 35,000 
children around the world and is 
obliged to turn down many urgent 
requests for lack of funds. 

Any gifts designated for the Hiets 


will be used to assist this widowed 
pastor’s wife and her children. Hun- 
dreds of others as needy children in 
Vietnam can be “adopted” and cared 
for by CCF. The cost of an “adop- 
tion” to the contributor is the same 
as in all countries listed below— 


$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 410 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 42 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 35,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES : 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan ( Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indochina), Western Germany, 
American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 








come to Charleston to witness the re- 
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I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl 1 for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
CO first month (J. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to coritinue the adop- 
tion. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
(0 Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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enactment of the Battle of Fort Sumter 
and the meeting of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission. “It would be futile,” 
he declared, “to celebrate when we re- 
call how many injustices and cruelties 
were inflicted by that war. 

“Yet it is fitting that we should remem- 
ber the tragic sacrifices and that we 
should open the commemoration with a 
religious service, that we should come 
together in the Christian church, in the 
place where repentance is preached and 
pardon is assured,” Mr. Stein-Schneider 
told the worshipers. 

Alluding to differences which still 
mark relations between the North and the 
South, French-born Mr. Stein-Schneider 


said: “The South was impoverished by 
its defeat in war, and has ever there- 
after sought, nostalgically, to recapture 
the past, something that is impossible 
in this fast-moving world. The North 
was left with the cocky assurance that 
it was right and had solved the problem 
of race relations by waging the war and 
ending slavery. . . . Instead of quarreling 
with one another and reopening old 
wounds through this centennial observ- 
ance, let us resolve to come together in 
a spirit of true humility, to gather to- 
gether at the foot of the Cross, confess- 
ing mutual shortcomings, and asking 
the Lord to pardon us and guide us into 
the future in Christian brotherhood.” 


Architects and Churchmen 
Agree: Liturgy Dictates 
Structure 


The largest group ever to attend the 
annual Church Architectural Confer. 
ence, over 1,000 persons, spent all or 
part of three days in Pittsburgh last 
month listening to and talking with 
architects, ministers, and building spe. 
cialists, They studied photographs and 
drawings of new churches, examined ex- 
hibits where practically everything 
needed inside or outside of a church was 
on display: arts and crafts, stained glass, 
carillons, building materials, heating sys- 
tems, and furnishings. 











“There is still a United Presbyterian Church in 
Cuba. 

“This is the essential fact for Presbyterians in the 
United States to keep in mind as they consider the 
events of the past few days. 

“Nothing which has happened changes the reality 
that there are on that troubled island between 6,000 
and 7,000 men, women, and children who are mem- 
bers of United Presbyterian churches and church 
schools. 

“They remain tied to us by bonds of mutual affec- 
tion and are united with us in our mutual service to 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, the head of the Church to 
which we belong. They, like us, are both church 
members and citizens. They, like us, have loyalties to 
Church and to country. We know that for them, even 
more than for us, the present crisis is producing agony 
of spirit 

“With communications between Cuba and our 
own country so very difficult, we have virtually no 
knowledge about what is happening today ( April 24) 
to our fellow Presbyterians there. As far as we know, 
nothing has been done to interfere with their freedom 
to worship, to educate children, or to carry on welfare 
programs, nor are we aware of any present threat to 
the life of the Church. 

“The Board of National Missions has a special rela- 
tionship to the churches in Cuba, one of assistance 
and counsel. We aid churches with limited income; 
we provide assistance for schools and welfare agencies, 


The following statement has been issued by Dr. Kenneth G. Neigh, general secretary of the Board of National Missions. 


but direction of the Church’s affairs there rests en- 
tirely in Cuban hands. Every clergyman of our Church 
on the island is a Cuban citizen; so are all of the admin- 
istrative officers, so are all welfare workers. With the 
exception of two teachers, the entire Presbyterian edu- 
cational program is carried on by Cubans. 

“The Cuban Church is a vigorous, competent group 
that has organized a five-year program of evangelism 
and service in Cuba and has raised among its own 
members more than $18,000 to carry it on—a stag- 
gering sum for such a small group. We are determined 
to do everything within our power to maintain our ties 
with our Cuban brethren and to assist the Church 
there in every way it is possible for us to pursue. 

“We shall also continue our assistance to Cubans 
who have fled their country, providing for them, inso- 
far as we can, food, clothing, and homes, working both 
through the Protestant Interdenominational Service in 
Miami and our own Spanish Church in that city. 

“The political developments of the coming days are 
obscure; no man can be sure what the future holds 
for the relationships between the governments of Cuba 
and the United States. We hope that out of the present 
travail will emerge greater freedom for all the peoples 
of the Western world. 

“But while the political struggle contipues, we hope 
that United Presbyterians in our country will continue 
to remember in their prayers, with concerned and 
affectionate heart, their brethren and fellow members 
in Cuba.” 
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The purpose of the conference, spon- 
sored jointly by the Church Architectural 
Guild of America and the Department 
of Church Building and Architecture of 
the National Council of Churches, was to 
help church building committees and 
architects to a better understanding of 
one another’s problems, and, of course, 
to produce better churches. 
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Keynote speaker Theophilus M. 
Taylor, an architect before becoming a 
United Presbyterian minister, lamented 
the fact that the Church has erected 
more “monuments and monstrosities to 
house its life and activities than any other 
comparable institution in society.” He 
called for “model” churches, which he 
proceeded to describe. 

Another speaker, Edward A. Sovik, 
A.LA., of Northfield, Minnesota, who 
was a seminary student before becoming 
an architect, deplored the carpets and 
upholstered pews in so many contempo- 
rary churches, saying that “the church 
building, like the community of believ- 
ers, ought to be primarily concerned 
with ideas. It ought to do the work of the 
church, which is not to shelter bodies, 
first of all, but to communicate truth. 
And if it doesn’t function this way, it 
isn’t very functional.” 

It was pointed out by Scott F. Bren- 
ner, editor of Today and chairman of the 
committee on the Book of Common 
Worship for the Assembly, 
United Presbyterian Church, that “the 
Church began without a baptistry or a 
pulpit, but it had a Lord’s table.” He 
predicted that the church of the future 
around the Communion 


General 


would center 
table. 

Of the thirteen award-winning de- 
signs, four went to Presbyterian 
churches: Bellevue Presbyterian Church, 
Bellevue, Washington, Architect, Muth- 
un, Ridenour, and Cochran; First Pres- 
byterian Church, Elkhart, Indiana, Arch- 
itect, Harold E. Wagoner, Associate 
Architects, Wiley and Miller; Church 
House, First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, Architect, Edgar Rafel; additions 
to First Presbyterian Church, Oakland, 
California, Architect, Reynolds & Cham- 
berlain. 

The conference was one of a number 
of meetings held during the past three 
years throughout the country, attended 
by some 8,000 persons involved in erect- 
ing new churches. Sponsor is the Na- 
tional Council of Church’s Department 
of Church Building, directed by the 
Reverend S, T. Ritenour. 
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AND CAMPS 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE “\cfc"nitn a distinctive 


educational program featuring an interdisciplinary 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Ditinctive. Presbyterian College, established in 
Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 











course and independent study for advanced students. — B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
A.B. & B.S, degrees. Robert D. Swanson, President phere. Cosmopolitan student y. Moderate costs. 
Alma, Michig Raymond C. Rankin, Greeneville, Tenn. 
CARROLL COLLEGE WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected United Presbyterian, 4- co-ed, fully accredited, 
enrollment. Academic Excellence — Christian — iso students. Degrees: BA. 


Coeducational. West of yp een ee 18 miles. 850 
students. Write to: The President Office, 


“COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 











Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 


Liberal Arts College of 1 
B.S., B.S. and M.S. in Educ., B.B.A., B.M. and B.M 
Educ 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded in 1852. 
Write: of Admissions, New Wilm . Pa. 


MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE S2stst.fon 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Applied Math.. Chemistry. Phys., 
six types of Engr. 5-yr. prog. combining arts & engr. 
Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Affairs. His- 
tory and Lit.. and Amer. Civilization. Enrollment 

1500 men. Pvt. endowed. Write: Dir. Admissions. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 














DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN teeging 


( ‘OL L E & E New liberal arts college with bold 
d new approach to unified learning 
85% of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values 
Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg. Fla. 

‘J - 
GENEVA COLLEGE Be2ve; F2t!s, Pa. Re- 
Two new men and women’s dormitories ready 
Sept. 12, 1961 * accredited liberal arts college with 
pre-prof., teaching, bus. and engin. programs. Acad- 
emic excellence from a Christian viewpoint. College 
Boards required Request “Viewbook’ from Registrar 








HANOVER COLLEGE 

Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful. modern campus. _Enrollment 800 
Write Director of A Ad 


HASTINGS 
CcCOuwtL_EGE 


Quality arts and sciences since 1882. Four-year 
liberal arts, 29 major study fields. 800 enrollment 
80-acre campus, modern physical plant, three new 
buildings under construction this year: student cen- 
ter, classroom-administration, library 
___ Write: Dir. of Admi » Masti Nebraska — 
revit 37a , a val hl 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Zameen, 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts. Business. Christian Ed- 
ucation. Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Preparation 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. L, Jamestown College. 
Charlotte 8, N. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH = “hartetts &.N-¢ 











TVWeE = 7 Presbyterian affiliated. coed 
UNI\ ERSITY fully accredited. 4-yr. liberal 
arts college offering courses leading to A.B. and 


B.S. degrees. Also. School of Theology offering 
courses leading to B.D. degree. R. P. Perry, Pres. 


“MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed. fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
ol'ege. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training. pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music. drama. Personal counseling. moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres.. Marshall. Mo 
~ + 

STERLING COLLEGE Sterling. 
Liberal Arts Curriculum. Academic Excellence. Fully 
Accredited. Wholesome Christian Emphasis 

Write: President Wm. McCreery, Dept. PL, Sterling. 


Kansas. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 
A liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus. Two sum- 
mer sessions. CEEB scores required. 

esident 

















i) James Woodin Laurie. 





BEAVER COLLEGE —fieee 
Liberal arts 

and professional curricula. Grants B.A., S.. and 

B.F.A. degrees. Fully accredited. Seventy-acre sub- 

urban campus 20 minutes from Philadelphia. 

Write: a te Office, Box P, ver College, 








u INDENW Fy} ID COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal. Arts. A.B.. B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCiluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charles. Missouri. 


WILSON 





A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Combine study and travel in Alaska! 
PRESBYTERIAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Whitworth and Sheldon Jackson 

: June 12—July 14, 1961 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs. 
Specializing in Education, 

Two week workshops included in 
summer school program. 

For information: R. R. Armstrong 

Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
Box 479—Sitka, Alaska 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
SST NOTTINGHAM  "rqvtenge 


Coed. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 
demic preparation through college-study-plan. Ex- 
cellent guidance program. Varsity s . golf. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
C. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 
CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College pre; 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes, Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Square 


























Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown 39, Pa. 
CAMPS 

FARRAGUT NAVAS. CAMPS 
Summer of adventure on ver. Boys 9-16 
inclusive. Trips on 63-ft Doin a land and inoue 
activities. Modern buildings gyms. 2 athietic 


fields. ey summer school program. Catalog. 
Farr Camps, Box PC, Toms River, NA. 


NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps; 
360 acres. All sports: riding. riflery, fishing. sailing, 
goif. Pool. Dramatics. Summer school. Between 
Phila.. Baltimore. Near Chesapeake Bay_ Catalog. 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 


A summer 
of fun and 
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Winning Hymn 
To Be Sung At General Assembly 


A new hymn will be sung for the first time at the 173rd General Assembly 
in Buffalo, New York. As the result of a hymn competition conducted through 
PresBYTERIAN Lire by the Committee on Music for the General Assembly, 
Frances Morlan Folger’s text, “The Church Triumphant,” set to the tune Sine 
Nomine by R. Vaughan Williams, has been chosen for use at the Assembly. In 
The Hymnal, this tune is currently used for the hymn, “For All the Saints.” 
The competition elicited 274 entries from men and women across the country. 

Mrs. Folger, the writer of the hymn adjudged best, is the wife of William 
M. Folger, religious news editor of the Buffalo Courier Express. A graduate 
in music of Kansas State College and a former teacher of music in the public 
schools, Mrs. Folger lives in Williamsville, near Buffalo. 

Mrs. Folger has been active not only in the work of her own church, North 
Presbyterian, Williamsville, but also in the Presbyterial Society of Western 
New York. She relinquished the program chairmanship of the Presbyterial in 
April and assumed the chairmanship for Social Education and Action. 

The Hymn Competition was judged by the Reverend Morgan Phelps Noyes, 
D.D., minister emeritus of Central Presbyterian Church, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, and lecturer in Hymnology at Union Theological Seminary; the Reverend 
Ralph T. Haas, D.D., First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, New York; and 
Hans Vigeland, organist and choirmaster of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo. Dr. Haas and Mr. Vigeland are cochairmen of the Music 
Committee for the General Assembly. 





THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 


The Church shall stand, triumphant in God’s name, 
In every nation, with His truth aflame. 

His sovereign power, His people shall proclaim. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


The Church shall lead us to a brighter day, 
When men shall live and work in Christ’s own way, 


And peace shall come, as men His will obey. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


The Church shall grow, till all her people share 
God’s love, and know true fellowship in prayer, 


Till we can sing with all men everywhere. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


The Church shall know the truth that sets men free, 
To bring God’s kingdom to reality. 

And He shall reign through all eternity. 

Alleluia! Alleluia! 


—Frances Morlan Folger 


For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 


125th. First, Monticello, Ind. (the 
Rev. Wallace I. McDonald, pastor). 

90th. Srader’s Grove, Freeport, Pa, 
(the Rev. James E. Latham, pastor), 
During the observance a new education 
unit was dedicated. 

50th. Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. (the 
Rev. Dr. Charles W. Brown, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 


Morningside, Fullerton, Calif. (the 
Rev. W. Wallace Morgan, pastor), of 
the first of five planned units. The build- 
ing provides facilities for worship, Chris. 
tian education, fellowship, and adminis- 
trative activities. 

First, Amboy, Minn. (the Rev. Ivan 
E. Rundus, pastor), of a new sanctuary, 

First, Affton, Mo. (the Rev. Malcolm 
J. Martin, pastor), of a new sanctuary, 
a fellowship room, offices, and a kitchen. 

College View, Lincoln, Nebr. (the 
Rev. L. Dean Hay, pastor), of the com- 
pletely renovated worship facilities and 
the enlarged education unit. Property ad- 
jacent to the church has been purchased 
for parking use. 

West Chester, Ohio (the Rev. James 
R. Chain, pastor), of an eight-classroom 
addition to the education building. 

First, Arlington, Va. (the Rev. 
George H. Yount, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 


John Knox, Amarillo, Tex. (the Rev. 
I. O. Woodall, pastor), with 77 charter 
members. The church has a new manse 
and a site on which it plans to build in 
the near future. 








CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 3, 7, 9-11, 
13-14: Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 5, 32: 
World Council of Churches; Pp. 18- 
19, 41: drawings by Peter Petraglia; 
P. 20 (right): Norris Studio; P. 21 
(left): Fabian Bachrach; P. 22 (left): 
Allan Stoker; (right): Antle Studio 
and Camera Shop; P. 24 (left): Zel- 
ones; P. 28: J. Leigh Sheridan; P. 
37: Mary E. Schulz; P. 41: illustra- 


tion by Robert Finch. 
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Of People and Places 
TWO SEMINARIES SHARE 
iN GIFT OF BOOKS 

The Reverend Dr. Harry 


Emerson 








Fosdick, Minister Emeritus of the River- 
side Church of New York, has made a 
gift of his entire library of theological 
and resource books to two overseas the- 
glogical seminaries. Estimated 
1.400 volumes, many of which are auto- 
graphed first editions, the library will be 
divided between the Evangelical Sem- 
inary of Puerto Rico, which The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. helps sup- 
port, and the Dondi Seminary in Angola, 
West Africa. 


at some 


TEEN-AGER RAISES CHAMPION STEER 

A fifteen-year-old Presbyterian girl, 
Kaye Pollock, of Mt. 
this past year’s Grand Champion award 
at the Chicago Livestock Exposition. 
Her “Herky,” was judged the 
best steer of the entries. Besides her 4-H 
studies, in which she learned about feed- 
ing and grooming the steer, Kaye helps 
to teach a class of first grade youngsters 


Auburn, Iowa, took 


winner, 


in the United Presbyterian Church of 
Vinton, Iowa (the Reverend Frederick 
J. Telecky, pastor). 

Her father, who has long wanted to 


exhibit a Grand Champion, had his am- 
bition realized through her accomplish- 
Admitting her reluctance to part 
“Herky,” Kaye emphasized the 


ment 
with 





bright side of her achievement. “The 
check for $16,725 which I won meant 
that Mother could have a long-needed 
operation, the mortgage on my parents’ 
farm could be paid off, and the remain- 
der goes toward my college education.” 
As for “Herky,” he lives on the 
property of his new owners in Las Vegas, 
Nevada, in his own special pen, 
he is being shown to visitors. 


now 


where, 


MEMORIAL TO AID 
MEDICAL WORK IN INDIA 


The Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations has announced the re- 
ceipt of a memorial gift of $5,000 from 
the of the late Dr. Walter W 
Horst in honor of her husband, a prac- 
almost fifty years. 
Calvary 


widow 


ticing physician for 
Mrs. Horst is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, 
California (the Reverend Francis A. 
Rhoades, pastor). The gift will be used 
for a Village Health Service Project 
headed by Dr. Eugene Evans of Miraj 
Medical Center, India. 

In sending the gift, Mrs. Horst wrote, 
“I have wanted to help those in other 
countries who are living outside large 
cities and have no way of availing them- 
selves of any medical help whatever.” 
On learning about it, Dr. Evans wrote, 


“I was especially struck by the fact that | 
the generosity of some of Christ’s mod- | 
ern disciples is a very wonderful thing | 


indeed.” 


; 


Champion Steer “Herky,”” and former owner Kaye Pollock. During Exposition she 
often slept pedcefully on straw beside him without suffering the slightest injury. 


May 15, 1961 











It’s wonderful to receive 


GUARANTEED 
INCOME 


from PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


“I found the solution to many of 

my money problems. I invested in 

Presbyterian Annuities, and now I 

receive a GUARANTEED IN- 
COME for the rest of my life. 

“My annuity checks arrive just 

like clock-work, and the amount 

never varies. The agreement is se- 

cured by the integrity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. 

“My investment in Presbyterian 

Annuities is a source of deep 

spiritual satisfaction, too. After 

I'm gone, the remaining an- 

nuity principal will continue 

to work for the Church... 

helping men, women and 

t children to know Christ. 

“I’m sure Presbyterian 

Annuities would be 

a rewarding invest- 

ment for you, too.” 





ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—no worry—no risk. 

No legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 

@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 

70 years of investment experience 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N 

1 am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being 





I 
month day yeor | 
At present | am most interested in 1 

() Beard of National Missions ! 

0 €e i and Relations 1 

I 
! 
I 
I 





C) Beard of Christian Education 
(C United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 


Name 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





Anyone for Offengoofing? 


One Hundred and One Dalma- 
tians—a big romp for the family, from 
two-year-olds on up. Cute puppies, a 
suitably cruel witch, a big chase, ending 
with a satisfying triumph of virtue over 
evil. Adults may at times find themselves 
smiling through the vawns. Children eat 
this stuff like peanut butter. 


One Eyed Jacks—for adults, if there 
are any interested in far-out westerns. 
Marlon Brando stars, directs other per- 
sonnel, produces, and carries the water. 
This one is about a cowboy who gets his 
revenge after having been done wrong. 
Lots of realism in the form of blood shots, 
sadistic overhurting, and smooching. 
But, nonetheless, the wild one continues 
his long downhill slide into the tame 
country of convention, success, and con- 
formity. 


Two Loves—for adults and grown-up 
teen-agers. Shirley MacLaine is an elec- 
trifying actress. Stunning in this film, 
which, by the way, cannot be said for 
All in a Night’s Work, wherein she has 
no opportunity to act, hence stun. In 
Two Loves she plays the part of an Amer- 
ican unhappy in love who goes to New 
Zealand to get away from it all, but, 
instead, gets right back into it with a 
Laurence Harvey fellow schoolteacher. 
Mr. Harvey’s eventual suicide stirs her 
to begin her pilgrimage into the realities 
and joys of marriage. There is unbounded 
admiration here for MacLaine’s ability to 
wisecrack before the camera as though 
she had just thought it up—which maybe 
she did. There is also a growing respect 
for her appreciable talents as a dramatic 
actress. 


Sanctuary—for nobody. The day that 
Hollywood can put William Faulkner on 
film has not yet come and may never 
come. Shredded Faulkner, what we see 
in this movie, is not any better than 
shredded anything (wheat, paper, stock- 
ings), and maybe worse. 


Hoodlum Priest—for adults, teen- 
agers, and wide-awake twelves. This is 
a more or less true story (actual events 
Roman Catholic 
priest's concern for criminals, with spe- 
cial attention to the problem of re-entry 
of criminals into society after prison. It 
is pretty hair-raising stuff sometimes, and 
also quite full of talk. 


plus glamour) of a 
I 
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The Absent-Minded Professor — 
suitable for wishful thinkers of all ages. 
A professor of the specifications found 
in the title discovers a substance called 
“flubber” which is antigravitational, thus 
allowing cars and basketball players to 
fly. It attracts crooks, too. Amusing se- 
quences here and there. But just ask your 
psychiatrist sometime why people want 


to fly, and while you're at it, ask him | 


why grooms “absent-mindedly” do not 
show up at weddings, and he will tell 


you at the same time why people will be | 


delighted with this bowdlerized Walter 
Mitty movie. But the movie is clean, 
hence no problem for family viewing. 


Two-Way Stretch—a grand comedy | 


for elevens and up. These British come- 
dians continue to be wonderful. Peter 
Sellers, Wilfrid Hyde White, and Lionel 
Jeffries in this one (others are listed in 
next entry) are particularly effective. 
The dumb blonde, Liz Fraser, is a walk- 
ing caricature of the composite Ekberg- 
Monroe-Dors, therefore, a very fine co- 
medienne. The plot here is about prison 
life as it has never been lived, a hilarious | 
robbery, all droll and sometimes produc- 

tive of sustained belly laughs—and try to | 
get those anywhere, these days. Sellers | 
outdoes himself. 


Make Mine Mink, School for Scoun- | 
drels—more of the same with Terry- 
Thomas, Alistair Sim, and Jack Hawkins 
taking over. The mink piece is on rob- 
bery, too—about like the Lavender Hill 
Mob of a few years back. School for 
Scoundrels is a delicate rendering of 
Stephen Potter’s oneupmanship, life- 
manship, gamemanship, and otherthings- 
manship ideas. Potter people may not 
think that these ideas are transportable, 
especially to the movie theater. But the 
British comics are now one up on them. 


General Della Rovere—for grown-up 
adults. This film has been around for a 
year, but even so deserves late applause. 
It is a brilliant endeavor to show, under 
the threat of death, the transformation 
of a number one cad into a man. Set in 
German-occupied Italy, World War II, 
acted superbly by Vittorio Sica, directed 
by Roberto Rosselini, who seems to be 
getting his touch back, this movie con- 
sistently moves past the audience barrier | 
into living hearts. It thus evokes shame | 


| 


and hope in roughly equal proportions. | 





THE MODERATOR 
REPORTS 


(Continued from page 8) 





| in January when we assisted in the an. 
nual service of Intercession and Holy 
Communion in the National Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C., marking 
the convening of the Congress of the 
United States, This was another op. 
portunity for us to demonstrate our one. 
ness in spirit and in purpose around the 
Lord’s Table. 

Following this historic service, the 
| President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, held an informal recep. 
tion for the participants, as well as for 
members of the Department of Chap. 
lains and Service Personnel who were 
guests at the Communion service. Mr, 
Eisenhower expressed to us his deter- 
mination to use his every influence as a 
private citizen to help bring peace to the 
world. On behalf of the Church, | 
thanked Mr. Eisenhower for the service 
he has given to this nation as its wartime 
leader and a peacetime President. 

On the 24th of March, Mrs. Turner 
and I left for the final journey of the 
moderatorial year. Our itinerary took us 
from New York to Rome, Beirut, Ka- 
rachi, Lahore, New Delhi, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Tokyo, and then back home 
via Honolulu and Los Angeles. 

The major purpose of our trip—again 
under the guidance of the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations— 
was to represent The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. at the inaugu- 
ration of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Pakistan, 

The ceremonies we participated in 








On their golden wedding anniversary, 
March 22, Moderator and Mrs. Herman 
L. Turner were given a reception by Cov- 
enant Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, of 
which Dr. Turner is pastor. 
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there on April 10-11, in company with 
the Reverend John Coventry Smith, Gen- 
eral Secretary of our Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, and 
the Reverend Harold Blake Walker, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Evanston, Illinois, the result of a 
request made last year by the Synod of 
Pakistan to become independent 


were 


an 





Church. Last May our General Assembly 
honored this request. 
The Reverend K. L. 
of the Gujranwala Theological Seminary, 
of the new 
133 | 


Nasir, principal 
was elected Moderator 
Church, 
churches in seven presbyteries, 152 or- | 
52,000 com- 


constituency 


which is composed of 


dained pastors, 570 elders, 
municant members, with a 
of 132,000. 

Later we visited the United Presbyte- 
rian Schools at Jullunder in the Punjab, 
India, and the Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana, India. It was in Ludhiana, 
in 1834, that our Church’s mission work | 
in India began. 

It would be impossible to thank all 
those persons and groups in the Church 
who helped make this the most exciting 
Everywhere we went | 
I had 
Vice- | 
Haw- 


in 


year of our lives. 
we were most graciously received, 
cooperation from the 
Moderator, the Reverend Edler G. 
kins. Dr. Hawkins represented me 
Africa at the celebration held in connec- 
tion with the coming of independence to 
and in visits to the growing 
younger Churches of West Africa. He 
also presided at the Moderator’s confer- 
ence this spring in San Francisco, which 
my schedule did not permit me to attend. 
Surely the whole Church will want to 
join me in commending the Vice-Mod- 


complete 


Nigeria, 


erator for his invaluable service to our | 


common cause, 

We would be remiss if we did not also 
extend our hearty thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the people of the Covenant 
Presbyterian Church in Atlanta. Their 
love and their prayers sustained us in our 
travels and work, as did the love and 
prayers of the entire United Presbyte- 








rian Church. 


Permit me this final bit of self-indul- 


gence. If I am to be remembered by you | 


I would like to be 


as your Moderator, 
remembered as one who has always 
looked upon himself as a pastor. In 


everything I have done, I have attempted 
to identify myself with that glorious 
company of men and women who are 
giving unselfishly of themselves in the 
struggle to overcome man’s most be- 
setting problems. It is as a part of this 
company—as a pastor—that I have 
derived my greatest satisfaction in life. 


May 15, 1961 


DONT BE DEAF! 





TEAR OUT THIS AD! 


If you act promptly, you are entitled 
to receive a valuable FREE book that 
may change your life overnight. It 
may be the answer to your prayers 
if you are hard of hearing, and want 
to hear again so clearly with BOTH 
ears that you'll understand even 
whispers. 

This valuable FREE book reveals 
how you may tell who is talking... 
where sounds come from... end 
strain of trying to hear with one 
overworked ear. This is possible, 


even if you despair of understanding 
easily again. You'll be amazed when 
you see photographs of exciting 
Beltones created for folks who won't 
wear a hearing aid for fear of being 
stared at. 

Write today for this inspiring FREE 
book, sent in plain wrapper, which 
may give you your second chance 
at happiness in family, social, busi- 
ness and church life. Address: 
Dept. 4-237, Beltone Laboratories, 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32. 





Fast Relief Wherever Feet Hurt! 


Extra Soft. . Extra Cushioning .. Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding 









superior moleskin, 


Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is a 
et costs no 
more. A wonderfully effective 
relief for corns, callouses, bunions, 
sore toes, heels, instep ridges and 


wherever shoe painfully rubs, 
presses or pinches. Flesh color. 
15¢, 35#, 45¢ and $1.00. At Drug, 
Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops. 








How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly 
and more comfortably. No gummy, gooey 
pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks 
‘plate odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
today, at drug counters everywhere. 





You'll find the advertisements in PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE are dependable aids in purchasing. 
Advertisers will be pleased to send 
you complete information about 
their products or services. 










BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 


* 5 


Write for catalog G-6 











In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a ‘‘tradition” for 92 years. No 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
on Sunday. 300 comfortable rooms. 
Generous and tasty meals. 7500 
acres mountain property. Private 
lake. American Plan. Family rates. 
Special package rates in spring and 
fall. Open April 14 to late October. e 








sees 


Write for booklet IM from Smiley Brothers, Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., 


Lake Mohonk Mountain House 





N. ¥. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Two Letters: One Service of 
Love. Letters from two doctors—one 
American, one Indian—reveal the 
story of a mission of Christian love 
over two generations at a United 
Presbyterian hospital in the Punjab, 
India. Twelve-page, two-color leaf- 
let, illustrated. $2.50 per 100. 


@ Cues for Parents. A basic state- 
ment, in popular form, of the pur- 
pose and features of Christian Faith 
and Life Curriculum, with tips for 
parents’ use of these materials in 
the home. Free. 


@ Christian Education as a 
Church Vocation. A director of 
Christian education writes of the 
personal and educational require- 
ments, and points out the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this 
particular vocation. Newest of the 
“careers” leaflets. Free. 


@ Church of Hope. In a rundown 
area of Kansas City, this church 
combines help in employment and 
housing problems with its ministry. 
Suburban churches aid in the pro- 
gram for the inner city, Reprint from 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. 10¢. 


@ The Good Shepherd Flock and 
its Shepherdess. Sunday school 
missionary Marie Hubbel organized 
the church, then stayed as minister. 
Reprint from PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
10¢. 


@ Personnel Requests from 
Overseas—Missionary Rein- 
forcement List, 1961-62. Leaflet 
with map, giving requests from 
overseas churches and requirements 
for appointment. Free. 


@ We Have One Future. A sensi- 
tive pictorial review of the ecumen- 
ical story of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 50¢. 


Order From: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St.. New York 14, N. Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIL 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 











WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: | am told that there are 
other ways to eternal life besides 
faith in Jesus Christ, and that those 
who do not know of Jesus or believe 
in him are saved by their works. Is 
this so? 


Answer: The New Testament says 
(as in Romans 3:23), and solid evidence 
supports it, that all men sin and deserve 
to be condemned for not doing what 
God wants men to do. So we can say that 
from, the standpoint of the Bible, people 
are not saved by their good works. Who- 
ever is saved is saved by the grace of 
God freely given to undeserving men. 

Now it is clear that of all the men 
who have lived since the beginning of 
history a majority have lived and died 
without ever hearing of Jesus. If specific 
faith in Jesus is necessary to salvation, 
we have to say either (1) that over half 
of mankind has been lost for not believ- 
ing in a person of whom they never had 
a chance to hear (this I could not say; 
it does not seem just), or (2) that at 
some future time all such people will be 
confronted by Jesus Christ and will have 
their opportunity to believe in him, or 
(3) that in some other way they may 
find the grace of God and be saved. 

To me no privilege equals that of be- 
lieving in Christ and sharing in the life 
of his Church, This is the richest privi- 
lege life offers. I have no right or desire 
to keep this as a special privilege for 
myself and my friends; my urgent obli- 
gation is to let others know of this privi- 
lege, which is as much their right as it 
is mine. I cannot understand the view 
of those who will travel over land and 
sea to sell a particular brand of tooth- 
paste or machinery but are content to 
let others muddle along with an inferior 
religion or with no religion at all. Such 
an indifference to the spiritual oppor- 
tunity of others shows lack of faith and 
lack of understanding of how much the 
Christian faith really means. To believe 
in Christ is to know that this faith is the 
best and the true faith; it is to know 
that all other men need and have the 
right to this same faith. This means that 
the world witness of the Christian 
Church is an essential part of its task. 

But what of those we never reach for 
Christ? My basic answer is that we may 
trust them to God's wisdom, fairness, 
and grace; he will reach and treat them 
in his own way. But may it not be that 


in some degree he has always through 
his Son provided help for all men? John 
1:1-5, 9 tells us that the eternal divine 
Word acted for the Father in creating 
all things, in giving life to all men, and 
in giving light on life’s way to all. We 
certainly must agree that this divine light 
became far clearer and more helpful 
when “the Word became flesh” in Jesus 
Christ (John 1:14), but people of other 
times and places were not entirely with- 
out the light and life that the Word 
gave. I Corinthians 8:6 and Colossians 
1:13-20 have a similar teaching. If this 
is a good clue, it suggests that men will 
be considered in the light of what they 
have had opportunity to know of the 
working of the Word, the divine Son. 
But the Christian, who knows that the 
will of God is for Christ to be made 
known to all peoples, will not show in- 
difference to those today who do not 
clearly know him. No one can possibly 
be as well off with a meager or distorted 
knowledge of the goodness of God as 
he is with the clear knowledge of God's 
effective love for all men in Christ Jesus. 
We really have no good evidence that 
any lesser message will finally meet man’s 
need. The full gospel for all men is the 
only possible program for a loyal Church. 


Question: Do Jews believe that 
there was such a person as Christ? 


Answer: First let me say that there 
are many people of Jewish origin who 
believe in Jesus Christ and are members 
of the Church. Our United Presbyterian 
Church, I am glad to say, includes Jew- 
ish members and ministers. 

But I know that you are asking about 
Jews who are not Christians. All or al- 
most all of them believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth really lived. They do not ac- 
cept all that our Gospels tell about him. 
Some of them recognize that Jesus was 
a prophet and sincerely wanted to he!p 
his people. But they do not agree that he 
was the Christ, that is, the Messiah prom- 
ised to Israel. (We as Christians do be- 
lieve that he was.) If they could say 
that he was, they would join with us in 
Christian faith and worship. It is my 
hope and prayer that more and more 
of them will do this. 


—F.Loyp V. FiLson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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With- Signa WAS animated discussion at session meeting in our church last week, 
Word so I heard, about the state of the roof. It seems that tiles had been blowing 
Ssians off the top of our pseudo-Gothic edifice and landing in the street. We mean 
f this to get a new roof as soon as we can scrape the money together, and goodness 
» will knows we need it. At the pre-Christmas candlelight service quite a few people 
they got a second baptism by mistake when a sudden storm came up. 
F the Meanwhile, the big question was, “If somebody gets hit by a tile, is the 
Son. church responsible?” The lawyer elder conversed learnedly about liability with 
t the the insurance-man elder, who discussed coverage, and in the end it was agreed 
nade that we are probably legally, if not morally, safe for the time being. 
v in- What struck me especially about this discussion of “Is the church respon- 
not sible?” though, was that I had been using just exactly the same phrase in 
sibly the course of an argument with one of my agnostic friends. This particular 
rted woman, who is hovering longingly on the edge of belief, delights to tell me 
1 as about all the awful things “good” church people are constantly doing. 
od’s “You wouldn't believe the dreadful way she talked to her own mother just 
SUS, last week, right in public where everyone could hear her,” my friend accused 
that me, “and her such a good church member.” 
an’s Ignoring the question as to whether it is more Christian to insult somebody 
the in private than in public, but finding myself somewhat nettled by this problem, 
‘ch. I said, “I'll grant you that she never misses a church affair, and I'll grant you 
that she is just plain cantankerous, but is the whole church responsible?” 
“Well, the church thinks it’s responsible if somebody within the fold behaves 
at in a manner manifestly saintly. Your church takes great credit for the couple 
st? who adopted those three little orphan sisters, and for the young people’s group 
that reads to the old ladies in the nursing home every week,” my friend said 
reasonably. “I should think if the church is responsible for the good its mem- 
re bers do, it ought to be just as responsible for the evil.” 
ho I opened my mouth, closed it again, and went home to think the whole thing 
rs over. The thoughts went about like this: 
in “By their fruits ve shall know them.” “If any man will come after me, let him 
v- deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” Does the Church alienate 
many just because it doesn’t require enough of its own? There are churches 
it whose membership requirements are very strict, whose (inevitably) few mem- 
l- bers must study long and hard before they are received, and must agree to 
of put themselves under discipline in order to belong. Perhaps the Church doesn’t 
= take enough responsibility for its members. 
Or on the other hand, does it take too much? Are the Spirit, and its fruits, 
§ sheer gifts, with which the Church's connection is coincidental if any? If so, 
) should the Church be more chary of saying, “We did it,” more careful. to 
, say, “God did it”? 
: Some questions of responsibility are a lot harder than the one about the 
tiles on the roof. 
- 
May 15, 1961 
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New 1961 Hand Tooled 
Leather Goods 


Catalog 
Handbags, billfolds, Bible covers and a 
complete line of leather accessories for 
the perfect gift to give for graduation, 
father’s day and other memorable occa- 
sions. Send 10 cents to Leather Special- 
ties Co., P.O. Box 82, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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On the Air 


National Radio Pulpit. NBC radio 
network, 10:05-10:30 a.m. (£.T.) 
Speaker: Dr. Robert J. McCracken 
May 21—“What Keeps Christianity 
Going?” 

May 28—“The Simple Life” 

Music will be provided by the La- 
fayette College Choir of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pilgrimage. ABC radio network, 
10:00-10:25 a.m. (8.7T.) A continu- 
ation of the discussion on “Pilgrim- 
age Toward a Just and Lasting 
Peace.” Don Goddard, commen- 
tator. 

May 21—“International Institutions” 
May 28—“Psychological Aspects of 


Peace” 
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WHAT ARE 
THE SHADES OF 


BLACK? 


(Continued from page 17) 


His book contains a good many such plans. 

All three writers stump vigorously for the develop- 
ment of a limited war fighting capacity (nonnuclear ) 
so that we can call Moscow’s bluff in Laos, for instance, 


without thus committing ourselves to a thermonuclear , 


exchange. All three men (though with widely differing 
degrees of complexity) plot the pitfalls, terrors, and 
possibilities of arms control agreements. Kahn raises 
as a political option the possibility of world govern- 
ment in the next two decades. Kissinger accents our ne- 
cessities for beefing up NATO, conducting ourselves as 
a nation that knows what it wants, and how it is going 
to achieve its purposes. Hadley has made creative pro- 
posals concerning symmetrical forces limited at 1,000 
missiles per major nuclear power, with detailed plans 
for inspection attached. 


A starting point 

How, now, shall the Church address itself to the 
life of the thermonuclear age? Kissinger’s suggestion 
—“Nothing is more important for America than to give 
up its illusions” (p. 8)—offers a starting point for any 
constructive proposals that the Church might make. 
Looking for superdramatic diplomatic breakthroughs 
is one such illusion. Another illusion is found in the 
widespread wish that our thermonuclear foe will sud- 
denly disintegrate or become civilized and humane. We 
cannot afford the luxury of expecting that the problems 
will blow away on sentimental breezes. 

As a matter of fact, the Church may, once illusions 
have been dropped, have the most imperative and cre- 
ative word to say about the life of a thermonuclear age. 
But, in passing, it should be noted that that word has 
not vet been formulated. We have found, rather, that 
ordinary concepts of altruism evaporate in the radioac- 
tive heat. Moreover, the word peace, as a word, prompts 
people to want to return to the status quo ante. Yet 
that return is permanently denied us. 

That the Church has not formulated the word does 
not mean that there is no word. Once realistically aware 
of the situation, once knowledgeable about the deci- 
sions that policy makers must make, the Church may 
contribute meaningfully to the situation. Certainly in 
the area of human community the Church may stimu- 
late pressures on both sides of the Iron Curtain for pos- 
sible thermonuclear arms weapons control measures. 
There is little such pressure today in the human com- 
munity. Americans, for instance, have expressed apathy 
but not intelligent concern or pressure. But we as hu- 
man beings could, having given up the cheap, general, 
unworkable schemes that mess up the issues, begin talk- 
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ing, writing, and acting as if specific arms control 
agreements were a necessity. John McCloy should be 
a person who is written to and talked about—not just a 
luminary in Washington, along with other luminaries, 
People who want to stay alive, who enjoy human pros- 
pects, might begin acting as if arms control were perti- 
nent to continued human community. This is an area 
from which the Church might formulate a clear, chal- 
lenging, and helpful word. 

For individuals caught in a world of potential, ever- 
present danger, the Church also has a fundamentally 
encouraging word, not yet spoken, but possible. Surely 
the Church can begin talking to people about the pos- 
sibility of mass death in a way that does not invoke 
despair or hysteria. Christians above all should be able 
to know how to die. Some Christian thinkers believe 
that knowing how to die is the starting point for know- 
ing how to live. Let these thinkers speak up. We need 
their words amidst our constant threat. 

The Church might also begin to address itself to the 
analysis of the situation that the experts have made. 
Grateful as we are that they have allowed us military 
laymen to see a little bit into the problems confronting 
our policy makers and scientific defense experts, we 
should not rest on the assumption that nothing more 
is to be said. The brilliant analyses are but a beginning. 
We must read them line by line, word by word, then 
begin looking for holes, shortcomings, omissions, ob- 
scurities, unnecessary pessimism, unwarranted optim- 
ism, and so on. We must not ever be convinced that 
foreign policy experts, nuclear physicists, and program 
analysts automatically have the last or the true word 
on survival and maintenance of human community. To 
take them seriously obligates us to criticize them help- 

fully and knowledgeably. 


Something to realize 

Finally, the Church can begin to realize that it exists 
not only in America, Europe, behind the Iron, Bamboo, 
and Sugar Cane Curtains, but also in South America, 
Africa, Asia. The cold war may yet end in the ruin of 
half the world, north of the equator. Russia and Amer- 
ica may kill each other and their mutual friends, but life 
south of the cold war (On the Beach, notwithstanding) 
will carry on. The Church will live on, perhaps aware, 
as we have never quite been, that God and the white 
man or God and the colored man are not ever synony- 
mous. 

If the Church began to talk as if it were God's 
Church, founded on his mercy and his justice, existing 
in a world that God rules, then it might begin to praise 
him for all his works among the children of men. 

These indications of where new, words might be 
spoken do not presume that they have been spoken. 
In our time of great woe and concrete peril, we, like 
the citizens of ancient Jerusalem who once besought 
the prophet Jeremiah, must begin questioning our 
prophets: “Is there any word of the Lord?” and attend 
gratefully upon every word that He sends. 
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CHILDREN'S STORY by Verna Turpin Borsky 
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he Kimori and the Calf 
ade, 
itary The tiny village at the edge of the Here grew mighty trees and ropelike mind. When he became a herd boy, sup- 
ting African forest was awake at dawn. Cook- vines and creeping plants. Red-breasted _ pose he should lose a calf? All at once he 
we ing fires flickered cheerfully in front of | sunbirds flitted over Kimori’s head. A knew how sad and worried Walwo must 
non all the little round grass houses. troop of golden monkeys, chattering feel. . 
ing Crouched _ beside them, the villagers noisily, swung through the trees. One ; It was thinking of Walwo that gave 
e were eating their breakfast mush. thonkey kept well ahead of the others. Kimori the idea, He found a long stick, 
hen Then the first rays of the morning sun _ He was the leader, watching for danger, _ the size of a herding spear. Just as the 
ob- slanted through the feathery mimosa the boy guessed. herd boys did every morning, he waved 
man trees, It was time to let the village cattle Kimori’s father had taught him many _ it in the air and shouted “Hi-ee-ee!” 
hat out of their pen. things about the wild creatures. He From behind a clump of giant ferns 
am “Hi-ee-ee!” shouted the young herds- could read signs left by an antelope’s stepped the calf. He stared in surprise at 
ord men, as they darted among the mooing, _hoof-prints. He knew the bark of a  Kimori, who reached out and gently 
To hump-shouldered animals. zebra, the whistle of a waterbuck, the nudged him with the long stick. This 
Ip- “Hi-ee-ee!” echoed small, eager-eyed wheezy snort of a rhinoceros, was to turn the calf in the right direc- 
Kimori, who stood outside the pen, By this time the sun was well up in tion. The young animal still hesitated. 
watching. Ten black-and-white cows, as _ the sky. Kimori, hungry, began to look But not for long. With a flick of his tail, 
well as several frisky calves, belonged for juicy brown berries. And that was he trotted down the path. Kimori fol- 
to his father, A tall, slim boy named when he heard the soft, sad sound. It was__ lowed, staying at his heels through the 
ts Walwo looked after them. an animal crying, “Ma-aa!” The next forest and all the way to the grazing hills. 
0, Waving long herding spears, Walwo moment he almost stumbled over a for- Walwo saw them coming. He raced 
a, and the other herders separated the im- __lorn little calf. down the hill whooping, “Yi-ee-ee! You 
of patient animals into family groups. Then “Oo-ooo!” gasped Kimori. What was have found the calf. You see,” he ex- 
r- they drove them through the village gate _a village animal doing in the forest? He _ plained, “I knew he was missing, but I 
‘e and along a dusty path that led to the peered at the markings on the calf's face. couldn’t leave the other animals.” The 
r) grass-covered hills. “Oo-o00!” he cried again. “You belong older boy put his hand on Kimori’s 
7 “Qua-heri (good-by),” Kimori called — to my father.” shoulder. It was his way of saying thank 
; after them. He watched until they were The calf must have lagged behind on you. 
specks in the distance. Some day, he _ the way to the hills to watch little foxes at Then they climbed to the top of the 
7 thought wistfully, | will be old enough play or, maybe, just to drink at a water- hill and:sat in the shade of a lone acacia 
to be a herd boy. pool. “When you tried to catch up, you tree, Scattered across the nearby hill- 
Out on the sunswept hills he would couldn’t find the way,” Kimori said sides were other herd boys and their 
; guard his father’s cattle against the kindly, “But don’t be afraid. I will take cattle. 








prowling lion and the skulking hyena. 
Herding was an important job in the 
Swahili village where Kimori lived. 

Now he raced away to his own morn- 
ing chores. He brought sweet potatoes 
from the garden. He carried wood for 
his mother’s cooking fire, and filled gourd 
bottles with water at the brook. Then, 
his work done, he decided to walk in the 
cool forest. 
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you to Walwo.” 

He stretched out his hand. The calf, 
however, didn’t understand. He bawled 
a mournful “Ma-aa” and jumped away. 
Kimori leaped aiter him, The calf 
dodged. 

“I shall leave you in the forest,” 
Kimori said crossly, adding, “It is 
Walwo’s fault that you are lost.” Then 
a dreadful thought flashed through his 





Walwo shared his lunch of corm and_ 
pawpaw fruit with Kimori. They talked 
about the lost calf and how Kimori had 
brought him safely out of the forest. “I 
shall tell your father the whole story,” 
said Walwo. “He will be proud of you, 
Kimori. You are a real herd boy.” 

But Kimori had fallen asleep against 
the gnarled trunk of the acacia tree, for 
he was a very tired herd boy. 
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Which doors 
are stronger‘? 








all others 





Only in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 
are doors reinforced with steel beams 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are unique. Reinforced with steel 
beams, they are more rigid and there- 
fore close tighter and quieter. It also 
means they keep their shape longer, 
reducing the likelihood of develop- 
ing squeaks and rattles. 


. * > 


Compare door latches. Ours are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in 
other cars. They hold tighter, re- 
ducing the danger of doors springing 
open under impact. Statistics show 
passengers who remain inside the 
car in an accident are twice as safe. 


Rubber body mounts are used to seal 
out road and engine noise. They pre- 
vent it from being transmitted into 
thecar. The more rubber body mounts 
there are, the more effective the 
sound barrier becomes. With up to50°, 
more insulating body mounts in our 
cars, you get a remarkably quiet ride. 


* * * 


Also adding to the silence of the ride 
in our cars is extra sound insulation. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
there is up to 57% more area covered 
with sound absorption material. 


* * * 


Millions of car frames are shaped 
like an “X.’’ Weak in the middle, 


they lack the strength of strong side 


rails. Guardrail frames in the Ford 
and Mercury curve out. They are 
strong in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 
+ * _ 

These are five of the many reasons we 
think you will find (upon comparing 
our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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